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Refuge of Oppression. 


From the (Miss.) Southron. 
PATHER MATHEW’S VISIT SOUTH. 


Ma. Epitor: 

The abolitionists of Massachusetts lately attempt- 
1. oat Pather Mathew to attend one of their meet- 
nly he had the good sense and the good 
yely refuse to do. In order to spite 
+ this, and prejudice him in the South, these 
forthwith repablished a letter,addressed, sev- 
a vears ago, bY Daniel O'Connell, and signed by 
- her Mathew and 70,000 other Irishmen, to their 
pontryinen in the United States, urging their co- 
eration with the abolitionists! ‘This foolish and im- 
oT none missive, of course, instead of attaining the 
Ps designed, only excited ridicule and contempt 
at Gane: and | am happy to see by the follow- 
- shot Father Mathew has lived long enough to 
become heartily ashamed of it himself. Instead, 
however, of desiring to see the great Temperance 
Reformer kept away from the South, as suggested 

» the * Mississippian,’ would it not be better policy, 
Vir. Editor, to encourage him to come ; so that he 
might see and judge for himself, with his sterling good 
sense, how much better the slaves of the South are 

red for, and provided with the substantial comforts 
and necessaries of life, than the ‘ toiling millions’ of 
Furope? The apology for his lending the influence 

s name to that impertinent and ill-considered 
eal may be found, in part, in his total ignorance 
‘the subject of which it treated; and the contrite 
gpirit evinced in his interview with the abolition or- 
vans, as faithfully reported in the annexed letter 
ied by W. L. Garrison, may be considered as an 
indirect atonement. Atall events, he is a gentle- 
man of too much good sense not to unlearn the 
le prejudices of his early education, when he 
shall see with his own eyes, how foolish and un- 
founded they were. It would be a great pity, in- 
deed, that his usefulness should be limited to any 
section of our Union, by quoting against him one 
foolish (and, it appears, repented of) act, in the 
I 


ngs, wan n 


taste to pos u 


fanatics 


ng 


rowded incidents of a life devoted to the noblest 

poses of humanity—the reclamation of his fellow- 
men from the worst habit and the greatest evil that 
has ever afflicted the human race. 

Hoping, in justice to a great philanthropist, you 
will publish the enclosed in the ‘ Southron,’ 

I remain your friend, 
A TEMPERANCE MAN. 


From the Richmond (Va.) Republican, 


PATHER MATHEW AND THE ABOLI- 


TIONISTS. 

The reply of Father Mathew to the notonous in- 
cendiary, Garrison, on being importuned by him to 
give his countenance to an abolition demonstration 
at the North, was worthy the good sense and the 
genuine philanthropy of the distinguished Irishman. 
It was, in substance, (for we have it not before us :) 
‘I have as much as I can do to save men from the 
slavery of intemperance, without attending to any 
other kind of slavery,’ If Garrison had possessed 
the faintest idea of propriety or reason, he would 
have felt this rebuke, and hid his head in shame. In- 
stead of this, he is silly enough to publish an account 
of the conversation, which, instead of injuring Fa- 
ther Mathew, will only exalt him higher than ever in 
the estimation of all rational men. 

The truth is, the man who is really in earnest in 
wishing to abolish all slavery in the human race, will 
have much more business on his hands than he im- 
agines, In the first place, it is very possible that he 
may be a slave himself to his own evil passions, to 
his envy and revenge. Before he attempts to libe- 
rate others, he ought to be free himself. Then he 
will tind the slavery of dependance and want among 
the poor whites of both sexes, in what are called free 
States, where, by the way, the poorer classes of 
whites are treated with a degree of contempt and in- 
Humanity entirely unknown in slaveholding commu- 
nities. Besides, there is, as Father Mathew says 
the slavery of inteinperance, as well as other vices, 
to abolish which would give Garrison and all his 
raving brotherhood useful employment all the re- 
mainder of their lives. Let them begin their good 
deeds at home, where their efforts are most needed. 


From the Vicksburg (Miss.) Whig. 
PATHER MATHEW AND THE ABOLI- 
TIONISTs. 


As the Mississippian has recer 


; itly resuscitated an 
abolition ad r 


_address from the people of Ireland to the 
people of America, signed by Daniel O'( sonnell, Fa- 
her M ithew and thousands of others, in 1842, we 
tink it due tothe great Temperance Reformer to 
say iat, in a recent interview with Garrison, the 
rince of Abolitiondom, he manifested regret that he 
had signed that Address, and expressed a decided 
determination not to be drawn aside r 
aims by any political 


by the 


from his proper 
— party in the country, especially 
,> © adohtionists, whom he seems to regard, since 
- on ed on opportunity of knowing them, as em- 
and ten fenciee “He = ar 8 Sex Fae ae sae 
wath — comme I e refused to ‘accept an invitation 
_ Jarrison to attend an abolition festival :—‘Ta- 
dry “Garrison, in his published account of the 
betel ™ letter, with some agitation and em- 
= —- : As manner, he said, gesticulating in a 
parse: 3 eprecative manner, as though an inde- 
“| AeBarmenein Proposition had been made to him— 
slavery of much as I can do to save men from the 
enentionn YP per ent, without attempting the 
whale ree SBY other kind of slavery.”’ The 
this of the abolition press of the North refers to 
ieuer eben potreen Mathew and Garrison in a 
Seog tana 4 shows that the former has incurred the 
baie phar ‘on of the faction, by nobly refusing to 
1n that icles no van them, as well as by declaring 
tniemation: ocoa that he could not find ‘ any specific 
chink en aeninat slavery in the Scriptures’ We 
should a ee that the warm-hearted Irish reformer 
Visit to feria indered in his mission, during his 
ing out of hie.” by feeling or demonstration grow- 
bet we ere "'s signing the address above alluded to; 
bo tet Rca his bearing towards Garrisun and 
orth rm abolitionists generally, entitles him to 

toe nected f an apology for his former conduct, and 
the path . ul reception and hearty furtherance in 
pa el his chosen and excellent duty, by the 
that the cane of the Southern States. We know 
re abe itors of the ‘ Mississippian’ will be far 
the South ing difficulties around “ather Mathew in 
oa median cominwed, as we think they must be, 
Liberator’ th ‘ ge oe Santee "3 Se * Boston 
Dot at be’ tat the great preacher of temperance is 
in. rt an enemy to Southern institutions, and 


will x 
ba "lot come among us as an emissary of evil, but 
“0 apostle of a noble reform. ; 


the } 
he benefj 








From the Carrollton (Ala.) Republican. 
PATHER MATHEW. 


‘ The abo 
G UTrison s 


_ be — and spoil his papel aoa ne 

te ie “ | th ie 
invitation, tn on beta Guvegt dan presses, 
and apply to him their usual billingsgate. 


From the Louisville (Ky.) Chronicle. 
PATHER MATHEW AGAIN. 

In our yesterday’s paper, we s of the stern re- 

buke administered | by Reon — of temperance 
to the abolitionists who attempted, in the city of Bos- 
ton, to enlist him in their unholy and factions designs. 
We referred also to the letter of invitation sent him 
by the Abolition Society of Massachusetts, to which, 
Garrison says, ‘he has not had the courtesy to make 
any reply.’ In this letter, they flatter the good Fa- 
ther, entreat, at their abolition anniversary, the 
benefit of his ‘ quickening presence.’ But it was no 
go. He had once, without due thought, Fre ote an 
addresa to the Irish population of the Uni States, 
touching.the subject of slavery, which, he told Gar- 
rison, ‘subjected him at the time toa good deal of 
odium.’ Consequently, he felt no wish to repeat the 
indiscretion. The letter of the abolition committee 
calls Father Mathew’s attention to the address refer- 
red to, and quotes and endorses some of its lan- 
guage. ‘Its final appeal,’ says the committee, was 
im the following emphatic language :—‘Irish men 
and Irish women! Treat the colored people as your 
equals—as your brethren. By all your memories of 
Ireland, continue to love liberty—hate slavery— 
cling by the abolitionists—and in America you will 
do honor to the name of Ireland.’ After quoting as 
above from the address, Garrison and his fellow- 
committee-men say: ‘We deeply regret that the 
truth compels us to state, the address fell powerless 
on the ear and heart of the Irish population in this 
country.’ 
Now jast look at this, ye Irish men and Irish wo- 
men! What do these abolitionists so deeply regret ? 
It is, that you will not ‘ treat the colored people wo ed 
equals,’ Great God! What audacity! Tell the Irish 
to treat the negroes as their equals! Complain of 
them because they will not treat the negroes as their 
equals! and then have the effrontery to expect their 
aid and friendship! then ask Father Mathew to per- 
suade and influence them to ally themselves with the 
abolitionists who thus insult them! Is it not as- 
tounding ? 





From the Garrard (Lancaster, Ky,) Banner. 





Now let Mr. Garrison and the abolition pa- 
pers censure Father Mathew as much as they may, 
every man of sense and unbiased judgment must 
commend the Reverend gentleman for the propriety 
of his course in this matter. Whatever may be his 
views of slavery in the abstract, and American sla- 
very in particular, no one has a right to demand 
them, and it would be considered a piece of vain 
obtrusion for him to volunteer them. As an apostle 
of temperance, he would injure his influence by ta- 
king up political issues ; as a priest, he would there- 
by render himself odious to his church; and as a 
foreigner, he would be obnoxious to the charge of 
meddling with things that do notconcern him. With 
the question of domestic slavery in the South, we 
deny the right even of the citizens of the North to 
interfere—then how much more objectionable to the 
mass of our citizens would be the interference of a 
foreigner, and he a foreign priest ! 


Che Liberator. 


TESTIMONY PROM OHIO. 
Dear Frienp Garrison : 

Our distance from Boston will probably be held to 
exonerate us from the charge of acting in ‘ hot haste,’ 
or ‘under excitement,’ and in the hope that by the 
time this will reach you, a sober second thought will 
have forced itself upon some of those who have been 
‘excited’ by the events in connection with Theobald 
Mathew’s refusal to attend the Worcester meeting, 
or give his countenance to the anti-slavery enterprise 
in America, we wish to place on record our thoughts 
in regard to the matter. 

To us it appears natural, unavoidable, under the 
circumstances, for those charged with the arrange- 
ments of that meeting, to ask his attendance. The 
manner of doing it seems to have been unexception- 
ably appropriate, as well as the mode of describing 
the issue. Your comments upon it, the course of 
friend Rogers in giving back his medal, and the let- 
ter of Phillips te James Haughton, have our highest 
approbation. We are pained by the evidence of er- 
roneous spirit manifested by,our friend Wm. A. 
White, from which we hope he will yet redeem himself. 
The conduct of Mathew would seem to us to be 
pitifully small—were it not so unscrupulously wick- 
ed. 

The comments of Wright and Bradburn, professed 
anti-slavery men, betray an atrocious malignity, for 
which we doubt not they reap the natural reward. 

It was in contemplation by the Temperance Society 
at this place, (Oakland,) to invite the attendance of 
‘Father’ Mathew at one of its meetings. Our re- 
spect for him was sincere, our veneration and regard 
most exalted. Now, unless he repent, he would not 
be welcomed. 

Holding ourselves as ready to condemn you and 
your associates in this affair, for any want of faithful- 
ness you may manifest to the cause of the slave, as 
we are now to approbate you and to rebuk@@him, we 
tender you our sincere thanks, and through you, to 
Messrs. Phillips, Rogers, and others, for the wisdom 
and the conscientiousness of your action in the pre- 
mises, and remain, Your friends, 

A. BROOKE, 
MARGARET BROOKE, 
SARAH BROOKE, 
G. F. BIRDSALL, 
MARY HEMPSTED, 
ABRAHAM ALLEN, 
(from old Ireland,) 
CATA W. ALLEN, 
MARTHA ALLEN, 
SARAH ALLEN, 
ELEANOR LEACH, 
SYBILLA L. BROWNE, 
E. M. BROWNE, 


JAMES C. BROWN, M. D. 
Oakland, O., Sept. 11th, 1849. 
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From the Ohio Anti-Slavery Bugle. 
PATHER MATHEW’S DEFENDERS. 


The Boston Chronotype (edited by a former Sec- 
retary of the American Anti-Slavery Society) was 
the first to dishonor its anti-slavery professions by 
defending Father Mathew’s virtual repudiation of 
the slave's cause to save his reputation among the 
slaveholders and their abettors. The Lynn Pio- 
neer, a paper of kindred sympathies, which has since 
been discontinued, also chimed in on the same key. 
The Free Soil papers, so far as we have observed, 
have been silent on the subject, and so have some 

le journals of the other parti 


of the more respectab the parties 
but the most rabid pro-slavery papers, such as the 
New York Herald, the Boston Times, the New York 








loudly professed at home. But the richest eulogium 
upon the recreant Father, and one which must make 
the Chronotype ashamed of its company, is that 
made bay infamous lawyer Stump, who was em- 
ployed by the kidnappers of Thomas Mitchell to 
rosecute their suit against the good Quaker who 
tracked them and their victim to a Baltimore 
slave prison, That pimp of the slavocracy, in his 
plea against the Quaker, referred to Father Mathew, 
‘whom he honored for his nobly repenting of the 
folly and delusion of his earlier life, exhibited in 
signing an abolition address to the Irish in America, 
and for his refusal to give any countenance tothe 
mad schemes of the fanatics, now that he has come 
among them, and learned their character aad infa- 
mous designs.’ 

Only think: the Boston Necerape and the Lynn 
Pioneer joining in grand chorus with the New York 
Herald, the Boston Advertiser, and lawyer Stump, 
in defence of Father Mathew and denunciation of 
Ww. Lloyd Garrison! 





t= The following article, we believe, is from the 
pen of the Rey. Mr. Patton, of Hartford :— 


From the Hartford N. E. Religious Herald. 
PATHER MATHEW. 


This well known advocate of temperance is pur- 
suing his labors with great success in Massachu- 
setts, and with as much quietness as his wide-spread 
renown and the curiosity of the public will permit. 
Some have overwhelmed him with adulation such as 
might turn the head of the steadiest and humblest in- 
dividual, and such as the facts do not warrant. We 
grant that Father Mathew has been the most sac- 
cessful laborer in behalf of temperance that the world 
has yet seen, when numbers alone are regagded ; 
also, that he deserves great credit for his vigorous 
support of the cause when it was anpopular in his 
own country. But we are not to forget that the 
cause had its earthly origin, not in Ireland, but in 
this country; that Father Mathew comes not to 
introduce and advocate a new reform, but to use his 
influence with his countrymen in behalf of a cause 
whose excellence is on all sides acknowledged ; and 
that his power lies not so much in the eloquence of 
his appeals, the impressiveness ‘of his facts, or the 
cogency of his arguments, as in the mere prestige of 
his name, and the superstitious reverence of the 
Catholics for his priestly office and blessing. We 
concede to him, therefore, nothing like the honor 
which was due (though denied) to George Thémp- 
son, when he came, fourteen years since, to awaken 
the American conscience on the subject of slavery. 
There was a moral heroism in that mission, when 
deliverance to the captive was to be preached in the 
unwilling ears of an oppressing nation, in the face 
of taunts, threats, and violence. Thompson came as 
a soldier to engage in a perilous expedition, prepar- 
ed for hardship and danger: Mathew comes as a 
victorious general, to receive the honor of a triumph. 
Still we honor his devotion to the cause, and augur 
great good from his visit to America, while we Pw 
recate the profuse flattery to which he has been sub- 
jected. 

* * * * * 7 . 

There is another point on which we have a word 
to say before we dismiss Father Mathew. To use 
no harsher expression, he made a great mistake 
lately at Boston, on the slavery question—one which 
will lower him in the opinion of all who regard 
steadfast principle. He was very respectfully invited 
to attend a celebration of British Emancipation in 
the West Indies, which was held on the day of the 
National Fast, in Massachusetts. This invitation 
was extended, because a few years since he signed 
an address, with 70,000 other Irishmen, remonstrat- 
ing with Americans on the subject of slavery, and 
calling upon them immediately to abolish it. It was 
thought proper, as so many other foreigners had been 
bold at home and cowardly here on that subject, to 
give him an opportunity to avow his heartfelt abhor- 
rence of oppression. No other occasion could have 
been more appropriate than the anniversary of eman- 
cipation in the West Indies, which was secured in 
part by the efforts of his friend Daniel O’Connell and 
the other Irish members of Parliament. What did 
Father Mathew do? He might have done several 
things with honor. He might have accepted the in- 
vitation, and have given in his testimony. He might 
have excused himself on the score of pressing en 
gagements, but have expressed his sympathy for the 
cause of freedom, in a letter to the Convention. He 
might have declined attendance on the ground that 
as the Convention was to promote the Garrison phase 
of the anti-slavery cause, he did not wish to endorse 
their peculiarities of opinion, and at the same time 
have declared that he abhorred slavery, and wished 
its immediate abolition, as stated in the memorial 
which he signed a few years since. He might have 
objected to the fact that the Convention was pur- 
posely postponed from the Ist to the 3d of August, 
in mockery and defiance of the appointment of a 
National Fast, and have refused to attend on that 
day, still assuring them of his thorough anti-slavery 
sentiments. Any of these courses would have been 
honorable and consistent; but he chose none. He 
never condescended to write a reply to the invitation, 
but treated it with utter contempt! This was a de- 
plorable error, unworthy of the man, and brought 
about, we fear, through bad advisers, who undertook 
to tell him what it was for him to do. Alas! 
that men should ever think that it is prudent to be 
cowardly, to be recreant to duty, to be unmindful of 
crushed humanity. Good causes cannot be separat- 
ed with honor or safety. It would ill become a 
Christian to labor for the Bible Society, but to stand 
aloof from Foreign Missions, because in a certain 
locality they might be unpopular. The law of God 
is one, however varied its applications; and he who 
offends in one point is declared to be guilty of all. 
So also the cause of benevolence is one, into how- 
soever many departments it may be divided, and he 
who is knowingly recreant in one, cannot be cordial! 
and principled in his support of others. It was sure- 
ly to have been expected that Father Mathew, the 

riend of the drunkard, and the sympathizer with 

oppressed Ireland, would have been prompt in man- 
ifesting his commiseration for the down-trodden 
slave. It would not have interfered with any tem- 
perance efforts which he may purpose to make at the 
South, for it would have been no more than all 
would have expected from him, as an Irishman and a 
signer of the memorial before named. But if it 
had shut him out from the Southern States, it was 
not too great a sacrifice to make to liberty. It would 
by that very result have given a mighty impetus to 
the anti-slavery cause, and not have hindered the 
progress of temperance; since there are places 
enough in the free States to occupy all the time 
which he can spare for his visit to our land, and 
there are comparatively few of the class that he can 
benefit in the slave Sjates. We hope that in some 
way Father Mathew will retrace this false step, and 
regain the position from which he has fallen. = 











From the Chicago Citizen. 
TWO SPEECHES—TWO ASPECTS OF THE 
ANTI-SLAVERY SENTIMENT. 


On our first page will be founda pair of speeches, 
which we have i iti 


designed] in juxtaposition, as 
the focus of the reflected li of vutvalevery weati- 
from di points. The one is 
the speech of John Van Buren, the Barnburner, the 
other the of Parker, the Abolition- 


and | ist. We are well pleased with both these speeches, 
for the intfinsic merit which both of them possesses. 
Yet we can see a difference in the two, and we 





have an admiration for one above the respect we 


have for the other. There is not only the moral dis- 
tinction between chaff and wheat—chaff that_ is 
worthless, to be separated and blown away from the 
wheat—but there is also a difference in the quality 
of wheat. The wheat of the Van Buren speech is 
by no means to be regarded as chaff, or to de de- 
spised—but the wheat of the Parker speech is a 
more excellent article. 

Van Buren talks like a politician—like aman who 
has ends to carry by aif accumulation of numbers at 
the ballot box, and yet who feels the necessity. of 
doing reverence to a moral sentiment, that controls 
the acts of those in whom his only 
success, and which reverence is most y and 
heartily poured out from the depths of his own heart. 
He somite Gen one level, and an elevated one, of the 
moral platform. His point is an essential one, it must 
be filled, and none can fill the place better 
Van Buren. He isa practical man. He is to put 
in action that sentiment which other men, long 8g 
moulded and shaped. He is the instrument of a 
higher position. There should be no controversy 
with the Barnburners and those who have a differ- 
ent plan to work for the same end. We most hear- 
tily approve of all that he does, and as one of the 
Free Soilers, we expect to work and sympathize 
with him, and cheer him on. We expect to do this 
consistently, so long as the men of sentiment, and a 
higher moral position, are faithful to their calling, in 
cose the path, and hedging up the way, so 
— shall be no turning to the right hand or the 

e 

But the speech of Parker, the abolitionist, is a no- 
ble one. We have not read one for a long time with 
like capacity to stand up so toweringly before the 
intellect, and sound so deeply into the human heart. 
Such sentiments, such principles, and such thoughts, 
are what must give life and soul to every moral en- 
terprise. We cannot let go of them—we should 
sink withont them. We want the people to become 
accustomed to this plain and straightforward way of 
dealing with the subject. Barnburners and dre 
Soilers need this kind of baptism into abolitionism. 
They can appreciate the higher position which such 
a manas Parker stands upon. It may seem to them 
as intangible, mere saenivaiat:_whiak is true, but it 
is the sentiment of action. That abolition speech 
sounds like the utterance of one who never heard of 


}such a word as fail, who knoweth nothing of com- 


promise or expediency, whose life is faith and hope, 
and whose reward is work. More of this spirit 
would we @mbue ourselves with, and would that the 
Free Soil party put themselves more under its influ- 
ence ! 





From the N. H. Independent Democrat. 
MORE TREASON! 


It does seem as though our ‘ Southern brethren’ 
were doomed to see no end to the plots and conspi- 
racies against their ‘God-ordained institution.’ No 
sooner is one plot discovered and punished, than out 
hatches another, more fearful than the other. How 
true it must be that ‘the Lord loveth’ slavery, seeing 
‘ He chasteneth’ its champions and apostles so un- 
ceasingly! It appears that not only South Carolina, 


‘abolition treachery.’ A certain Methodist clergy- 
man, Rev. J. W. Markham, ‘ not having the fear of 
the slaveholder’s God before his eyes,’ dared say, in 
the hearing of two or three ‘ Southern Christians,’ 
near Batesville, Tennessee, that the * slavery of old 
times was a different kind of slavery to that amongst 
us!’ This, coming to the ears of one of his Meth- 
odist clerical brethren, Rev. 4. Hunter, that ‘ faith- 
ful shepherd,’ thinking the ‘Church of Christ in dan- 
ger from such damnable heresies, feels bound to 
come out and denounce his brother as an ‘abolition- 
ist, and ‘stirrer up of sedition” This he does in 
the NashviHe Christian Advocate! To which, it 
seems, the accused Mr. Markham responds, by de- 
nying that he is an ‘abolitionist.’ The sequel, to- 
gether with the ‘ proof strong as holy writ, will be 
seen in the communication of Rev. John Cowle, and 
the certificates of Mrs. Luciana Totty and others. 
Who, after reading these, wil] hesitate to cry out, 
‘ Great is the holy institution of slavery, and glori- 
ous is the Christianity that sustains it’: 





From the Batesville Eagle. 
Messrs. Eprrors: 


While at camp-meeting in Izard County, on Fri- 
day, the 15th ult., my attention was called to the 
‘Card’ of Rev. J. W. Markham in the ‘ Eagle,’ in 
which he denies the charge of having uttered ‘ Abo- 
lition sentiments in the vicinity of Batesville.’ In 
my communication to the Nashville Christian Ad- 
vocate, I say that I know a nm who stands 
pledged to prove that Mr. Markham has uttered aboli- 
tion sentiments in the vicinity of Batesville, and that 
Mr. M. and his friends could have the proof, &c. 
The responsible gentleman to whom I referred is 
the Rev. John Cowle, who is able to speak for him- 
self. A. HUNTER. 


Messrs. Eprrors: 


As I am the person referred to in the above, be- 
fore adducing the proof to sustain the declaration 
that Mr. Markham ‘ has uttered abolition sentiments 
in the vicinity of Batesville,’ I shall notice the man- 
ner in which he endeavors to evade the charge of 
abolition, (leaving out of note his reference to Web- 
ster’s definition of the term in its general sense, 
which we think is too silly to regard, as it can have 
no bearing on the case under consideration,) I shall 
notice briefly his own definition of the word, which 
he is pleased to style, ‘the modern acceptation of the 
term,’ (i. e.) ‘ that I am in favor of the immediate ab- 
olition of slavery in the United States, without re- 
muneration to the owners, permitting the liberated 
slaves to remain among us, and elevating them to 
equal eg and privileges with the white popula- 
tion.” Mr, M. says, ‘ That I have uttered sentiments 
favoring any or all of these measures, I do most un- 
equivocally and positively deny.’ Now, we think 
that any person possessing a tolerable idea of the 
word in the common acceptation, who will look at 
the above definition one moment, will say that there 
is not a State in the Union, and but few persons in 
the United States, and those few merely the excep- 
tion to the general opinion, who huld to abolitionism, 
in the sense-as explained by Mr. M., and consequent- 
ly, we are talking about a thing which does not ex- 
ist amongst us, if his view is correct. But in my 
opinion, he has missed the definition of the term, 
in the common acceptation—whether ignorantly or 
intentionally, is not for me to say; in either case, 
he is equally culpable, and it looks like a mere 
ruse, to evade the charge of having uttered ‘ abolition 
sentiments,’ in the common acceptation of the term. 
The following is the proof :— 


We, the undersigned, certify to the following :— 
‘ During the first visit which Mr. Markham made on 
Poke Bayou, he visited the house of Edward O. Tot- 
ty, and in conversation with Mrs. Mason Wilson, and 
Mrs. Luciana Totty, Mrs. Totty remarked she wished 
the negroes were all free, and in their own country. 
Mr. Markham replied, that he wished so too, and that is 
that we are after. Mrs. Wilson remarked, that there 








rests, for} 


but Tennessee also, has fallen into the scourge of 


From all the circumstances connected with Mr. 
Markham’s conversations with the above persons, it 
is reasonable to suppose that he ry me that they 
entertained the same opinions with himself. 

JOHN COWLE. 


P.S, On Monday morning, the 13th ult., Mr. M. 
L. Thetford, who had seen Mr. Markham’s card, 
furnished me with the following certificate. Mr. T. 
is a citizen of Independence County, and a respon- 
sible man, A. H. 

CERTIFICATE. 

This is to certify, that sometime about the first of 
January, 1849, I had a conversation with the Rev. 
Mr. Markham, in which I remarked that there was 
danger of the present eet in the M. E. Church, 
leading to war. Mr. Markham said he thought so 


than | too. asked him which side he would take ; he said, 


as I understood him,) ‘he would stand by the 

North.’ I said, how can you stand by the negroes, and 

Aight against your own countrymen? He said he felt 

bound to stand up for the old Church, and would do so 

against the South ! M. L. THETFORD. 
August 13, 1849, 





From the N, Y. Evening Post. 
MORE INCENDIARIES AT THE SOUTH. 


We recently copied from a Virginia paper, certain 
humane threats against the editors and publishers of 
Sartain’s Magazine, and all in any wise connected 
with it. One person especially, the writer of a tale 
published in the Magazine, in which a negro is al- 
lowed to justify himself for escaping from the pe- 
culiar institution, was earnestly invited to make 
his appearance south of the Potomac, and was .as- 
pai that if he didso,he would be murdered by a 
mob the instant he became known. A lady of this 
city, of distinguished literary reputation, stated to be 
connected with the Magazine, was at the same time 
warned, under penalty of outrage, not to present her- 
self in those latitudes. It has since been discovered 
that the author of this obnoxious tale isa Southern 
incendiary, by the name of Wiley, a native and citi- 
zen of North Carolina, a graduate of hér State Uni- 
versity, and-a practising lawyer in her courts. 

The South Carolinian, a print as sharp as any, even 
in the State where it is published, on the scent of 
an incendiary, has an article upon the case of Mr. 
Wiley, from which we learn that he is to be required 
to give reasons and explanations for permitting Wild 
Bill, who personates the character of the fugitive 
slave! to talkin the heretical manner which has ex- 
cited so much alarmand indignation. But the South 
Carolinian is fearful that the unfortunate tale writer 
will be unable to satisfy ‘his fellow-citizens, whom 
he has so grievously outraged” The worst part of 
the story is, that in the dialogue, in which Wild Bill 
expresses his sentiment to Walter, another char- 
acter in the story, on the subject of escaping from 
bondage, he does not make Walter’s refutation at all 
satisfactory. 

This is very unfortunate, and, we fear, beyond 
remedy ; for every body will admit, that if Wild Bill 
is a person of any acuteness or vigor of intellect, he 
will so apply those faculties in the argument upon 
the propriety of running away from slavery as to ren- 
der any attempt at reply quite futile. And that he 
has employed a very forcible style of reasoning on 
the subject, is evident from the sensation his con- 
versation with Walter has occasioned. A North 
Carolina editor, who seems to be a neighbor and ac- 
quaintance of Mr. Wiley, and who is altogether less 
sanguinary and obdurate than his brother of the 
Sonth Carolinian, proposes to postpone the hanging 
of his friend, until he has had the opportunity of fin- 
ishing the story ; for he suggests that, after all, the 
tale may have a very fitting catastrophe. Wild Bill 
may be floored in the argument by Walter, and then 
the fugitive colored logician may be caught and 
strung up; and so al] end happily. 

What is to be done with Wiley, becomes a very 
important question. His treatment will form a prece- 
dent in the code Lynch, which may exercise a great 
influence in the future administration of it. His 
crime is certainly far more flagrant than that with 
which Barrett stands charged; for the document 
signed Brutus, which this unlucky person is said to 
have put into the mails, makes no reference what- 
ever to slavery, but is simply a calm address to the 
white citizens of South Carolina, showing them that 
they live under an aristocratical despotism, and are 
denied a portion of their political nghts. This is 
denounced as a ‘celebrated incendiary document,’ 
and a respectable citizen of a free State is threaten- 
ed with death for attempting to circulate it through 
the government mails. Of course, if they could catch 
the author of that address, he would be accommoda- 
ted with a short shift and along rope. Mr. Wiley, 
therefore, stands in a very critical situation, and it 
would not surprise us to hear, by the next mail, that, 
the services of the Hon. Mr. Ketch, now in the Uni- 
ted States Senate, had been brought into requisition, 
and that the indiscreet story-teller had been ‘hung 
up on the first limb; and if the bones of Thomas 
Jefferson should be exhumed, and suspended beside 
that body, the memory of that prince of incendiaries 
would, at length, have received the crowning honor 
to which the fanaticism of the hour in Carolina and 
Virginia, no doubt, considers it fully entitled. 

It will strike many asa singular circumstance that 
all three of the persons who at this time are exciting 
the fears and the violent passions of the more big- 
oted partisans of slavery in the South, are themselves 
natives of that region. The most dreaded and de- 
tested of them, the author of the political tract sign- 
ed Brutus, is a clergyman, born in South Carolina, 
and, until a few years, a resident preacher in that 
State. Mr. Barrett, as we are led to suppose from a 
recent letter, is a native of Virginia, and has not 
been many years a citizen of a free State; and to 
the ‘Good. did North State,’ the South is indebted 
for the gift of Wiley. This is a fact that may very 
well awaken inquiry in respect to the tendencies oi 
an institution, most formidable enemies of which 
are produced in the midst of communities, where it 
appears the most securely guarded by law, and -by 
the vigilance of those interested in preserving it. 





SELF EMANCIPATION. 


The correspondent of the N, Y. Tribune gives the 
following from good old Maryland: . 

There is a at commotion among the slave- 
owners of Maryland in consequencedf the large num- 
ber of slaves who have seen proper to take ‘ French 
leave’ of their masters, and emigrate into free States. 
Every paper published in the country, comes teeming 
full of advertisements offering rewards for runaways, 
and editorial notices of the absconding of whole 
gangs and families of slaves who are seldom ever 
caught, and only heard of, when safe, far North ot 
Mason & Dixon’s line. So great has been the loss 
to planters on the Eastern Shore counties of the 
State, that the owners of the slaves are i 
to construct a line of telegraph through centre 
of the counties, for the of giving early in- 
formation to police agents of the flight their prop- 
erty, and thus aid in their detection. I knowof sev- 
eral instances, that have occurred lately, of gangs 





were sla ld. tim: Yes, Mr. Markham replied; : 
Fe ie dof ry et enw] SOE he cle two oet re, for 
ait LUCIANA TOTTY, |#lave to getaway, that ut little risk of Into 
Ang 9, 1849. MASON WILSON. | emai aot bers 08 bey Base & J pcr 
We, the undersigned, do hereby certify that the again to sugar and cotton planters, they merely make 

above statement was made by the above-named ladies, | an of masters. E 

this, the 9th day of August, 1849. Few who have not resided in M can con 
R. R. KELLOGG, ceive of the unjust and oppressive laws to which th: 
EDWARD O. TOTTY, _ | free negro is subjected, as well as the slave. H. 
JAMES TOTTY. most not be out after certain hours at night in th 


cities, or he is arrested and locked up in the watch- 
houses ; he does not worship God (legally) without 
having a white person to look on, that he does not 
speak of the oppression of his race; he cannot com- 
pel a white man to pay that which is justly due him, 
unless he can prove the same by white testimony ; 
in a word, he can do nothing but work, work, but there 
is sonie one to circumscribe his action and free will. 
The census says that there are several thousand free 
blacks in Maryland ; butif you except the name, 
there is little like freedom for any of the African 
race. Many free blacks go into the Northern States 
and there remain, and + again the law bears 
upon them, for if absent a certain number of days 
from the State, and they return, they are liable to 
be imprisoned and punished! There will come a 
change one day—the light is breaking over the be- 
nighted State, and, mark me, this reform, come when 
it will, will be the prelude of better things. Slavery 
cannot exist always in Maryland, 





More South Carotinatsm. The slavery pro- 
pagandists of the Palmetto State manage to cater 
with singular tact and success to the taste of the 
excitement-mongers. Hardly has the Barrett affair 
ceased to startle the public, when the Carolinians 
have fished up another candidate for the honors of 
martyrdom, This time, however, the unfortunate 
person who has provoked their ire is not a Northern 
man, but a native South Carolinian, and a minister 
of the gospel. We refer to the following threaten- 
ing article from the Fairfield, (S. C.) Herald :— 


‘We have been credibly informed by a gentleman 
of respectability, that this section of country is now 
about being navigated by a certain divine, (and with 
shame be it said,) a man who claims to be a South 
Carolinian, who has been guilty of uttering seditious 
language in the house of God, (Bethlehem,) in such a 
form that, had it been uttered by an individual hail- 
ing from the North, would undoubtedly have been the 
cause of procuring, for his especial benefit, a coat of 
tar and feathers, at least. 

We throw out these hints, that our fellow-citizens 
may be on their guard, for the worst enemies a man 
or community can have, are those of their own 
household. 

The individual alluded to may be assured that a 
vigilant eye will be kept upon his movements.’ 


What the ‘seditious language’ was, that was ut- 
tered by this divine from his pulpit, is not stated ; 
but it is perhaps not very diffeult to imagine, when 
we consider the meridian in which it is styled sedi- 
tion. Cannot the minister of God be allowed to 
speak the trath in the house of God? 





*Gop-Forsaken.’ South Carolina appears to be 
the most God-forsaken spot on the surface of the 
globe just now. Russia was pretty had once; so 
was Turkey, Algiers, New Holland, Madagascar, 
&c. &c. ; but we believe that in none of these places 
it was ever considered a crime to pray. South Car- 
olina goes beyond the ‘Cannibal Islands’ in this, 
that she will tolerate no praying Christians on her 
soil. Rev. Wm. H. Brisbane has been expelled 
from the State,—so we learn from the Charleston 
Mercury,—for the reason that he ‘ insulted the peo- 
ple with the prayer that universal liberty might soon 
prevail.’—Christian Citizen. 





Forreirure or Crtizensnie. Marian Rich- 
mond, alias Marian Gladden, a free mulatto woman, 
was arraigned before the Mayer on Saturday, and 
required on the penalty of $100 to leave the Com- 
monwealth in the space of ten days. [t appeared in 
evidence that Marian had, in the month of March 
last, taken a Northern tour—visiting, among other 
places, the city of Philadelphia, where she spent a 

rtion of the day, and then returned to this city. 
The laws of the Commonwealth explicitly declare, 
that no free negro or mulatto shall, under any pre- 
text, be again permitted to reside within the Com- 
monwealth of Virginia, after having gone to any 
free State inthe Union. The trip to Philadelphia 
coming within the purview of the statute, Marian 
was commanded to Jeave the State.—Richmond 
Times. 

(G> Strange that Virginia should pass such a law 
as that, when the slaves of the South are so much 
‘better off? than the free colored people of the 
North! What stupid legislation! Why, instead of 
throwing any legal impediment in the way of a 
‘free negro or mulatto’ visiting a free State, the slave 
States should hold out legislativé encouragement to 
such visits by paying the fare of the traveller to and 
fro, that the slaves may be rendered more ‘ contented 
and happy’ by having their superior condition, in 
contrast with the colored citizens of the North, 
pointed out to them. But Southern legislators will 
never learn any thing touching slavery, and it’s no 
use to talk! 





Liseatr! The Louisville Democrat, an out-and 
out pro-slavery paper, gives the following :— 


A negro or mulatto presented himself before the 
Judges of the Seventh Ward precinct on Wednes- 
day afternoon, and offered his vote. He soon found 
out that Joe Jeans, one of the city watch, was on 
hand, and that he believed sables were not entitled 
to that privilege yet. He knocked the fellow over 
for his impudence. Verdict of the crowd— Served 
him right.’ 

(G Thus is the doctrine, that ‘all men are cre- 
ated equal,’ 

——_———__ ‘ proved orthodox 
By Democratic blows and knocks.’ 





An intelligent correspondent of the Washington 
National Era, in a recent number of that paper, es- 
timates the present number of slaveholders in the 
Union at 113,077. Accustomed as we of the North 
are, to regard nearly the whole white population of 
the South as slaveholders, this estimate will appear 
at the first glance as quite téo small. But the com- 
putations and figures of the writer referred to, show 
that it isin fact too large. A census was taken in Ky. 
last year, of voters, slaves and slaveholders. The re- 
turns gave 192,470 slaves, and 8,743 slave-owners 
—being an a of 22 slaves to each master. As- 
suming this as the average rtion throughout 
the South, the whole number slaveholders is a 
trifle over one hundred and thirteen thousand.- But 
it is known to all that each of the | r cotton and 
sugar plantations, lying south and south-east of Ken- 
tucky, are generally gate with from ~~ -e 
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CORRESPONDENCE WITH THE 

MISSIONS. 

The 40th annual meeting of the American Board 
of Commissioners for Foreign Missions was held in 
Pitisfield, Mass. on the 10th inst., when the Rey. 


Mr. Treat, Secretary, presented a special report on 
this important subject, as follows : 


ied #: - +--+ — ¢ 


INDIAN 


It will be remembered that the Prudential Com- 
mittee submitted to the Board at its last annual meet- 
ing, an unfinished correspondence with the Cherokee 
and Choctaw Missions on their relations to the sub- 
ject of slavery. As a part of the history of the 
case, the Committee deem it proper to say, that on 
the 20th of February last, perceiving that the Chris- 
tian community had extensively misunderstood their 
letter to the Jast named mission, dated June 22, 1848, 
they published the following brief statement, name- 
ly -— 

As there seems to be a misapprehension in the 
minds of many in regard to the correspondence be- 
tween the Prudential Committee and the Choctaw 
Mission, we are directed to make the following state- 
ment: 


The letter sent by Mr. Treat to the mission had 
not that authoritative character which some have at- 
tributed to it. It expressed opinions then and still 
entertained by the Committee, but not in a form 
which made those opinions decisions or instruc- 
lions. 

‘The Committee have given no instructions to the 
missionaries in relation to slavery ; they say express- 
ly that they address their brethren ‘ with suggestions 
and arguments.’ The distinction between sugges- 
tions, opinions and arguments on the one hand, and 
decisions, rules, and instructions, on the other, though 
necessarily familiar to the conductors of missions, 
seems to have been overlooked by some who have 
written on this subject. The missions reply to-sug- 
gestions, if they see cause, by suggestions, to opinions 
by opinions, and to arguments by arguments. On 
some subjects, this interchange of views has extended 
through several years, before the opinions of the 
Committee and their brethren have become perfectly 
consentaneous ; and not unfrequently, as the result 
of this free correspondence, the sentiments at first 
entertained on both sides have been modified. 

This distinction is vital to the proper understand- 
ing of Mr. Treat’s letter to the Choctaw mission; 
and for want of attention to it, very erroneous con- 
structions have been put upon that letter. With 
this practical distinction in view, moreover, it will 
be seen that the Committee and the Secretaries have 
done nothing inconsistent with the letter or the spirit 
of the two fundamental principles recognized by 
the Board at Brooklyn, namely, that credible evi- 
dence of piety is the only thing to be required for 
admission into the churches among the heathen ; and 
that the missionaries and their churches are the 
rightful judges as to the sufficiency of this evidence. 
It is beheved that foreign missions cannol be suc- 
cessfully prosecuted in disregard of these principles, 
at least, by the Congregationalists and Presbyterians 
of this country ; and such missions are and must be 
controlled mainly by the free use of suggestions, 
opinions and arguments: and those who have the di- 
rection of the missions must have truth and reason 
on their side, in order to be successful, Time must 
also be allowed for the requisite interchanges, and } 
for necessary reflection on both sides. 

We merely add, that the Committee have never 
had any intention of ‘ culting off? the Choctaw mis- 
sion from its connection with the Board. Indeed, 
the last two paragraphs in the ‘Special Report of} 
the Prudential Committee on the control to be exer-| 
cised over Missionaries,’ laid before the Board in a} 
printed form, and published in the Minutes of the| 
last Annual Meeting, show that nothing of the kind | 
was contemplated. Nor have the Committee pre-| 
ferred any ‘ charges’ against the mission. On the} 
contrary, they would repeat the sentiment in the let- | 
ter of Mr. Treat, expressing their undiminished con- | 
fidence ‘in the integrity and faithfulness of these 
servants of Christ.’ 








After presenting this statement, the report goes on 
to say, that in submitting to the last annua! meeting | 
the unfinished correspondence, the Committee de-| 
parted from usage. Their reasons were, Ist, to 
gratify the desire felt of knowing the precise rela-| 
tion which those missions sustain to slavery ; and 2d, | 
to let all know the opinions of the Pradential Com-| 
mittee. They did not propose or desire a formal ac- | 
tion ef the Board. 

They deemed a vote adopting their letter to the 
Choctaw Mission of doubtful expediency. If pre- 
sented for sanction, there could be no opportunity for 
amendment. It is not a report, but a statement of 
views sent to those for whom it was intended. It 
was the hope of the Committee that the correspond- 
ence with this mission might be brought io a close 
before this meeting, but in this they are disappoint- 
ed. The conclusion to which the Committee have 
come in regard to the correspondence with the Choc- 
taw and Cherokee missions of the past year, is as fol- 
lows :-— 

1. They submit to the Board the letter from the 
Choctaw Mission dated April 14th, 1849. 

2. They do not deem it expedient, at present, that 
the Correspondence with the Cherokee mission should 
be laid before the Board. But if the Board should 
call for it, they will feel obligated to present it. In 
not presenting this correspondence, they but follow 
ordinary usage, seeing no reason to depart from it. 
As the Choctaw letter falls in with previous publish- 
ed correspondence, they make an exception from 
usage in regard to it, and present it. 

Upon one other point, it may be well for the Com- 
mittee to say a few words. The members of the 
Choctaw mission have directed their attention very 
particularly, during the past year, to the substitution 
of free labor for that of slaves. They are anxious 
to make a change as soon as practicable, not only 
to gratify a large portion of their friends and pa- 
trons, but that they may increase the economy, com- 
fort and efficiency of their own labors, The Com- 
mittee have been cordially co-operating with the 
mission in this matter, but they are sorry to say, that 
they have not succeeded, as yet, in relieving these 
brethren according to their earnest request. The 
subject will continue to receive attention, however, 
and it is hoped and believed, that in some way, free 
labor will be successfully introduced at an early | 
day. Indeed, a reduction has already been made in| 
the number of slaves hired from year to year, at the 
different stations, And the Committee will say, in 
conclusion, that, as it seems to them, the mission are 
willing to do all that can properly be required in ex- 
isting circumstances, to place this question on the 
desired basis, 


GENERAL ASSOCIATION OF N. HAMP- 
SHIRE, 
A correspondent of the Boston. Traveller gives 
the following account of doings in that body, which 
met at Concord, Aug. 23 :— 





The subject of slavery came up on a memorial of 
the Union Association, called forth, as was stated, | 
in consequence of resolutions recently adopted by 
the Synod of the Dutch Reformed Church, in favor} 
of having all discussions on the subject avoided at | 
the next meeting of the A. B,C. F.M. The me-| 
morial requested the Association to express opinions | 
in favor of the Pradential Committee and the prin-| 
ciples of Mr. Treat’s letter. 

Messrs. Barstow, of Keene,and Burnham, of Pem- | 
broke, were opposed to any action, and moved to} 

yostpone the matter indefinitely, but the motion was 
fost by a great majority, and resolutions adopted in| 
substance (I cannot get hold of a copy) deploring the | 
existence of slavery in the mission churches, expres- 
sing satisfaction with the recent action of the Com- 
mittee, based on Mr. Treat’s letter, and confidence 
that the Board will adopt such wise measures as will| 
Jead to the removal of the evils complained of. If} 
the temper of this Association is any test, I should} 
express the opinion, without qualification, that the| 
principles of Mr. Treat’s letter will be almost unan- 
imously sustained by the ministers of New Hamp- 
shire, 

The ‘exciting topic’ would occasionally show it-| 
self in the proceedings, not as: indicating any wish} 
in the speakers to introduce it for discussion, but 
showing that men’s minds are so pervaded with deep 
feeling upon the subject of slavery, that it would 
bubble up almost involuntarily. Rev. Mr. Janeway 
made an allusion to it in his speech, deemed by some 
to be in doubtful taste, but probably jt was not ex- 
actly understood. Rev. Mr. Thompson, of New 
York, also dropped a remark which was extremely 
well received, and quite too good to be lost—to the 
effect, that the time had already arrived, when almost 
every politician was declaring against the institution 
of slavery and its extension, and he trusted the time 
was at hand when ministers and missionaries would 
be fully up to the same standard. 

The exercises closed with the administration of 
the Lord’s Supper to a very large body of commu- 
nicants. 














From the London Standard of Freedom, of Sept. 8. 

MEETING TO WELCOME THE. FUGITIY 
SLAVE, MR. WILLIAM WELLS BROWN. 
On Wednesday evening, September 


ing was held at the Lecture-ball, Croydon, ( nd,)| 
for the purpose of publicly receivi hearing 
gue! aarecete of American | 


statements of that intrepid 

freedom, Mr. William Wells Brown. 2 
The numerous supporters of anti-slavery. princi- 

ples in Croydon, having heard of Mr. Brown's ar- 

rival in England from Ameriea, where it is well: 

known he has long labored with the most signal suc- 

cess for the delivery of his brethren in 


de-}1 
termined them, somewhat: eh ae ings of 


him to make his first public appearance in this coun- 
try, in @ town so c for its-anti-slavery zeal. 
They, moreover, resolved to solicit the attendance 
upon the occasion of that eminent champion of e- 
mancipation, George Thompson, Esq. M. P. Mr. 
Brown having concluded his mission as delegate 
from his colored brethren in the United States to the 


late Peace Congress at Paris, where he most power-4 


fully exposed the desolating influence of the war 
er practised by the professed followers of the 
’rince of Peace, upon the condition, temporal and 
spiritual, of three millions of his brethren in the Re- 
public of America, determined to a. with the 
above. request, and to commence at Croydon an ex- 
tended anti-slavery tour, which at the entreaty of 
the friends of freedom throughout the kingdom, he 
proposes to undertake in the principal towns of Eng- 
land, Ireland, and Scotland. 

Long betore the time of meeting, the lecture hall 
was well filled with a highly influential and attentive 
auditory, including J. Morland, Esq., of Heath-lodge, 
who was called upon to preside ; G, Thompson, Esq., 
M. P.; Mr. W. W. Brown; the Rev. W. Campbell, 
D. D.; R. Sterry, Esq.; Peter Bedford, Esq. ; Saml. 
Till, Esq.; John Crafter, Esq.; William Squier, 
Esq. 


The Cuarnman, in opening the proceedings, sta-|_ 


ted that the principal object of the meeting was to 
hail the arrival in England, and to introduce to the 
notice of the British Abolitionists, Mr. William W. 
Brown, who had escaped from slavery in the State of 
Missouri, and had come to this country with high 
testimonials from those various bodies in the United 
States who were seeking the emancipation of the 
American slaves. Mr. Brown’s desire was to lay 
before the British public some account of the present 
position and future prospects of the cause of emanci- 
pation on the other side of the Atlantic. (Hear.) 


Mr..Georce Tompson also stated, that Mr. 
Brown had been deputed, at a meeting of the color- 
ed inhabitants of Boston, to attend the late Peace 
Congress in Paris. That gentleman enjoyed the 
full confidence and approbation of all the parties in 
America who were earnestly seeking the extinction 
of slavery throughout the great American Republic. 
He had for somewhat more than five years labored 
unceasingly inthe cause of his enslaved brethren— 
a cause most dear to him, for not only was he him- 
self an escaped slave, but his mother, three brothers, 
and one sister still remained in slavery in America, al- 
though he knew not where they were located. Mr. 
Brown had come to England fully accredited, 
bearing testimonials of his unimpeachable moral 
character, his most self-denying attachment to the 
cause of the brethren he had left behind him in bon- 
dage, and with the character of a man who had, by 
his amiable qualities, commended himself not only 
to the confidence, but to the warm friendship, of the 
friends of freedom in the United States. Thus, 
sanctioned by those whom he left behind, and with 
one of the best and holiest objects to promote, he 
would no doubt meet from that meeting, and the 
public at large, the most cordial reception and kind 
attention which, in such a cause, a stranger was 
entitled to receive at the hands of a British audi- 
ence. (Hear.) 


Mr. Brown, in coming forward, was greeted with 





Mr B t 
amidst loud applause. _- 





eighteen years since he stood on that 
cate the claims to liberty of 800,000 slaves in the 
British colonies; and he could not forget, either the 
hospitality with which he was treated, or the encour- 
agement that was given to him to prosecute the 
cause he had undertaken. He might now congratu- 
late the friends of freedom present, who had “been 
permitted to share in that great struggle, and to wit- 
ness its capes commana and o would reimind 
the young, who would be called in future to 

labors in a similar cause, that less than twenty years 
ago, the extinction of slavery in the West Indies 
seemed as hopeless as the overthrow of slavery in 
the United States now appeared. At the time of 
which he spoke, the highest among the rs and 
shar of England, a majority in both Houses of 
Parliament, and all the great commercial interests 
in the country, were o to abolition; yet, when 
the nation became enlightened, aroused, and in ear- 
nest, the great measure was carried, and the year of 
jubilee was proclaimed throughout the islands of the 
west. The irresistible mandate wss promulgated, 
that the satanic reign of slavery should cease. The 
‘morning"dream’ of the almost divine Cowper was 
ten Asay Genius of the country went forth over 

e sea :— 


‘She sat, and a shield at her side 
Shed light like a sun on the wayes; 
And, smiling divinely, she said, 
‘I go to make freemen of slaves.’ 


* 


And Britannia, renowned o’er the waves 
For the hatred she ever had shown 

To the black-sceptred rulers of slaves, 
Resolved to have none of her own.’ 


(Cheers.) Yes, the dream of Cowper in 1771 be- 
came a reality in 1834; as did also the prediction 
of the still living bard of the slave, James Mont- 
gomery, who, in 1807, sang— 

‘Muse! take the harp of prophecy; behold! 

The glories of a brighter age unfoid. 

Friend of the outcast, view the accomplished plan, 
The Negro towering to the height of man. 

For Justice, leagued with Mercy, from above, 

Shall reign in all the liberty of love ; 

And the sweet shores beneath the balmy West, 
Again shall be the islands of the blest.’ 


He,.(Mr. Thompson) would call upon all the friends 
of humanity to rejoice over this great victory. Let 
them not heed the sordid croakings of those worse 
than Egyptian task-masters, who had no standard by 
which to measure the prosperity of a West India 
island, but the number of cotton bales, or sugar 
hogsheads, or-rum barrels exported for their own ex- 
clusive profit. Perish, if it must be so, the sweets of 
the cane, and the prosperity of the tyrant planter! 
give us in the place, woman rescued from the lash— 
the curse removed from unborn millions—our nation 
delivered from guilt—and God acknowledged as} 
the only rightful proprietor of the mysterious and | 
immortal being, whom He had stamped with His own! 
image, and created for His own glory. (Loud 
cheers.) But there was no cause for fear: it was 
not necessary that man should be degraded—that he 
should be ‘ yoked with the brute and fettered to the 
soil’—that we should have sugar, cotton, or rum:— 
there were higher motives than the scourge to induce 
men to labor; and when ‘ tyrants and slaves no more 





warm applause, which having subsided, he said that 
in coming before a British public as the advocate of 
the American slave, he had nothing to commend 
himself in the way of educational attainments, having 
been brought up under the institution of slavery with- 
out schooling, or the opportunity of obtaining that 
which every good citizen should possess, and be 
desirous of attaining—education. When speaking 
in America of the friends of the slave in England, 
every heart that was capabJe of beating for freedom 
leapt for joy. There was in the United States a 
higher appreciation of the advocacy of the friends of 
freedom in this country than they themselves prob- 
ably supposed. The people of Great Britain had 
already done a great deal for the cause of emancipa- 
tion in America. Let even a small meeting of the 
friends of the slave be held in England, and it was 
immediately published in America, and men who 
cared nothing about the cause of abolition there, 
would talk about such a meeting as a matter of con- 
sequecne. But the people of this country had not 
only already accomplished much for the American 
Slave, but they had it in their power to effect a great 
deal more. (Hear.) Let an American slaveholder 
be warmly received in any part of Europe, and the 
whole body immediately rejoice that one of their 
number had met with such an honorable reception; 
but let him be received here as every man should 
be who had robbed a large portion of his country- 
men of their liberties, and the Americans imme- 
diately take that reception to heart, and it exercises 
great influence upon them. No meeting could be 
held in this country, no matter for what purpose, but 
especially of a moral and religious character, to 
which the slaveholders of America were not anxious 
to send representatives. (Hear.) If a Peace Con- 
gress was called together in Paris,slavery was pres- 
ent. And why was that? Because the slaveholders 
wished to make slavery appear before the world as 
good and tolerable a thing as possible, Among the 
first persons whom he (Mr. Brown) saw on the floor 
of the Paris Peace Congress were two slaveholders 
from America, who came over to England in the 
same steam-vessel as himself. Whether they were 
or were not delegates, he could not say; but they 
sat among, and had the same badge or card of ad- 
mission as the delegates; and yet it was known to 
a number of the members of the Congress that those 
men were slaveholders. (Hear, hear.) Now had 
those individuals been received in Paris as they 
should have been received consistently with their 
true characters—as men-stealers—it would have cre- 
ated a great stir in the United States. Had they 
been regarded in the same manner as people would 
unhesitatingly look upon a horse-thief, or one who 
commits a light-handed act of injustice against his 
feilow-men, they would not have dared to remain in 
that Congress; but, as it was, they continued there 
as any other members, until the’close of the sitting. 
He,(Mr. Brown,) however, thanked God that the anti- 
slavery cause had made such progress within the last 
twenty years, that if slaveholders were sent over to 
represent the United States in a World’s Evangelical 
Alliance, some Garrison would make his appearance 
on the outside when the meeting was adjourned, and 
let the friends of freedom throughout Europe know 
that slaveholders had been there; and thus they 
would be prevented from accomplishing that which 
they had designed. (Hear, hear, and cheers.) If 
ata great Temperance Convention, slaveholders were 
sont here to represent America, some Douglass 
would there make his appearance, and create such 
a stiras would defeat their purposes ; and if they got 
up a World’s Peace Congress, some fugitive slave, 
like himself, would break loose from his chains, make 
his appearance upon the platform, andjlet the people 
know that slavery was not that respectable thing in 
reality which some American delegates would fain 
have it appear. (Cheers.) Although an American 
himself, he (Mr. Brown) received more protection in 
England than he should in the United States. The 
people of England had but a very faint idea of what 
slavery was. They had, no doubt, many of them, 
heard and read a great deal about slavery in Ameri- 
ca; but when the friends of freedom came before a 
British audience, they had to pick and cull from the 
mass of evidence the least disgusting details which 
the auditory would be willing to listen to. He dare 
not bring before them the horrors of the slave trade 
in America, or what he himself had witnessed of sla- 
very; their own moral feeling would not allow of 
the detail, or, if it would, he for one would not be 
willing to go into those revolting statements. If 
a colored man went to Washington without free pa- 
pers, he would be thrown into gaol, there to remain 
until he had paid the gaol fees; if unable to do so, 
he was sold, to raise the amount of such fees, and 
the balance of the produce of sale actually went to 
swell the treasury of the U. S. government !—He 
(Mr. Brown) thanked God that there was an asylum 
still left for the slave, and that the Canadas, at the 
present moment, was the land of refuge for moie 
than 20,000 escaped bondmen. (Cheers.) Nor could 
he convey to that meeting the feelings which came 
over him when he landed at Liverpool, and felt that 


the earth should see, the cotton-field and the cane- 
| brake would bloom and wave as beautifully and as 
}abundantly as the rich harvest which God in his 
| goodness had granted to this country, or the In- 
| dian corn-fiekis of New England, tilled by the free 
and thriving sons of those who stepped from the deck 
of the Mayflower upon Plymouth Rock. (Great| 
applause.) He (Mr. ‘l'hompson) was delighted to be | 
present, because it afforded him the opportunity of 
joining those around him in extending a fraternal, an 
English and a Christian welcome, on his first appear- 
ance, to the friend and brother before him, Wiiliam 
Wells Brown. It was on his account, and for his 
sake solely, he (Mr. Thompson) had visited Croydon. 
The person wha had addressed the meeting was a 
stranger ; but he came with good credentials, and 
was, therefore, welcome. He need feel himself a 
stranger no longer; he would every where find 
those wha would esteem it a privilege to cheresh 
him, and speed him on his way. He was an meri- 
can, and, therefore, doubly welcome. He (Mr. 
Thompson) would have every American, not a sup- 
porter of the horrible system of slavery, treated 
with the utmost hospitality and kindness ; that so the 
bonds of love and friendship might be drawn closer 
and closer still, between those whose altar, whose 
language, whose literature, whose interests, whose 
mission and destinies were one, (Cheers.) Mr. 
Brown was an dmerican abolitionist of the right 
stamp, and as such would not only be hailed as 
a friend and a guest, but united with as a fellow- 
laborer in the cause of universal freedom; and he 
would find many who would be rejoiced to strength- 
en his hands, and the hands of that most worthy and 
courageous band who were waging a sublime moral 
war with oppression, under the flag which, twenty 
years ago, had been unfurled by the undaunted 
Garrison, and ever since, without a stain and without 
a reverse, had nobly braved the battle and the breeze. 
(Cheers.) But the chief reason why the man before 
us should be welcomed with cordiality and enthusi- 
asm was, that he was a colored man, and a fugitive 
from slavery. (Cheers) He was in complexion, in 
origin, in suffering, in sympathy, and in proscription, 
the bona fide representative of three millions of men 
in chains, and of tens of thousands more held down 
by the manacles of a hated and inhuman prejudice 
against color. His recognition that night, therefore, 
was not a mere welcome extended by that assembly 
to an indiwidual, but a recognition by those who rep- 
resented fairly and truly the sentimerts and feelings 
of Great Britain, of one who was the representative 
of the enslaved and the down-trodden in America. 
Let William W. Brown accept it as such, and be- 
lieve that, in taking his hand as that ofa brother and 
an equel, we take the hand of every colored man, in- 
cluding the meanest and the most despised, found 
within or without the realms of slavery in the United 
States. (Cheers.) In this weleome, there was no 
condescension on the part of those who gave it. The 
injunction was to ‘honor all men” ‘The slaves were 
men ; the most defaced and lacerated amongst them 
was aman. Measured by his capacity for suffering, 
for enjoyment, ay, and for degradation—tested either 
by his virtues or his vic alyzed by the facul- 
ties of his soul, by the dread responsibilities from 
which he could not escape, by the price paid for his 
redemption, by the heaven for which he was eligible, 
and by the eternity of suffering or enjoyment that 
awaited him—he was a man ; the equal of the Pres- 
ident of the United States; the equal of the monarch 
of England; amd the equal, in his essential elements, 
of the most gifted being who ever dazzled the 
world by the effulgence of his genius. (Cheers.) 

Mr. Thompson, after enlarging on the character of 
American slavery, and making an earnest appeal to 
the audience to continue their efforts in the anti- 
slavery cause, concluded b referring to the career 
of Mr. Brown in the United States, and to the many 
testimonials which had been forwarded to this coun- 

in favor of that gentleman’s zeal and efficiency. 
i. Thompson sat down amidst great applause. 

The Rev. Dr. Campsexu (late missionary in India) 
moved the following resolution :— 

‘That this meeting extends“ to William Wells 
Brown, a fugitive from the house of bondage in the 
United States, and a representative of the enslaved 
three millions of his native land, a cordial welcome 
to the shores of England, and earnestly hopes that 
his labors in behalf of his brethren in chains, may 
contribate largely to hasten the time, when every 
yoke shall be broken, and liberty shall be proclaimed 
throughout all the land, to all the inhabitants thereof.’ 

Harp Sterry, Esq., seconded the resolution, 
which was carried unani 44 
Mr. Tompson moved, and Mr. Brown seconded, 
a vote of thanks to the chairman, which was carried. 
And after a large number of Mr. Brown's Narrative 
had been purchased, the audience separated, 


[ke By the next steamer, we expect to receive a 


full report of the eloquent speech of Mr. Thompson, 
made on this occasion, as reported by Mr. Farmer, 
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and acted un instructions. Of that commit- 

tee, I was a member; and whatever praise or blame 
—blame there certainly was none—the act of extend- 
ing this invitation to you merited, belonged as much 
to every one of my associates as to myself. It was 
neither a private nor a personal affair, but an official 
proceeding in behalf of the Pioneer Anti-Slavery So- 
ciety in the United States. The numerous ribald 
journals, North’ and South, that havé rallied in your 
defence,—edited either by those who have openly 
apostatized feom the cause of the slave, and repudi- 
ated every thing in the shape of moral principle, or 
by the consistent but unrelenting enemies of negro 
emancipation,—have artfully attempted to make the 
public believe that I acted on my own responsibility 
in this matter, and on my ‘ fierce hobby horse singled 
out and charged down upon the meek Irish mission- 
ary’! ‘The whole act is Garrison’s, and not that of 
Jackson, Wendell Phillips, or Dr. Bowditch—there 
was not so pointed a rebuff as such impudence demand- 
ed’, says the apostate and venomous Chronotype. 
‘Garrison has had the audacity to visit Father Ma- 
thew, and make overtures to him,’ says the polluted 
Herald. ‘A most diabolical plot to cut short the use- 
ful mission of Father Mathew has been set on foot 
by Garrison, the abolitionist,’ says the New York 
Morning Star. ‘The notorious Wm. Lloyd Garrison, 
in his exclusive attachment to the darker side of phi- 
lanthropy, has been doing his best to corner, if not 
to paralyze Father Mathew, in his benevolent pur- 
poses with regard to the Irish in America,’ says the 
St. Louis Reveille. Similar quotations might be mul- 
tiplied indefinitely, but these must suffice. On my 
head, therefore, ten thousand vials of wrath and de- 
famation are poured afresh from the four quarters of 
the land; whole dens of poisonous reptiles, of every 
size and hue, are stirred up, and endeavoring to sting 
me to death; all that is treacherous, base, brutal 
and murderous, is in full cry for my destruction, as in 
the earlier days of my anti-slavery labors. And for 
such an act! 

My only complaint is, that this is doing me too 
much honor—putting to my credit much more than 
fairly belongs to me—exalting me to the disparage- 
ment of others, who are equally entitled to the same 
flattering distinction. It is an old trick of the en- 
emy, whose folly and malignity are equally measure- 
less. For twenty years, it has been my lot to stand 
as a target, at wich every foul and every murderous 
missile has been sent, by a nation that is stained with 
blood, steeped in pollution, and * laden with iniquity.’ 
In one half of the country, I am outlawed by the 
traffickers in human flesh, and a price is set on my 
head ; in the other half, no man is so detested, calum- 
niated, shunned, by those who are eager to ‘strike 
hands with thieves and consent with adulterers.’ 
At the present time, these are your warmest admirers, 
your special eulogists, your stoutest defenders! Is 
this to your credit, and to my reproach? If you are 
not ashamed of your backers, I am not ashamed of 
my assailants, ‘Instinct is a great matter’—and in- 
stinctively whatever is treacherous in spirit, or apos- 
tate in conduct, or time-serving in character, or bru- 
tal in condition, or pharisaical in life, or tyrannical in 
power, or diabolical in purpose, rallies around you, 
avows its entire approval of your non-committal pol- 
icy on the subject of slavery, and ensures for you in 
all places a public reception all the more enthusiastic 
on account of the padlock you have voluntarily placed 
upon your lips. In view of facts like these, there- 
fore—that you are now borne on the topmost wave of 
popularity, and that lam more dreaded, denounced 
and persecuted than any other living man in Ameri- 
ca—the following paragraph from the ‘ Catholic Ob- 
server’ in this city is remarkably apposite !— 

‘t2 Some of our friends seem to be quite afflicted 
that the good Father Mathew should have been re- 
viled by the Liberator, during his stay among us. We 
must confess that we almost rejoice at it. Did not the 
Pharisees of old mock and insult the Baptist and the di- 
vine Redeemer himself? Every work of God must mect 
with contradictions, and we rejoice that, in this in- 
stance, they have come from the Garrisonians. If the 
men of that tribe co-operated heartily, we would be- 
gin to fear that there was something wrong in the 
work itself,’ 

That you have been ‘reviled by the Liberator,’ is a 
false accusation, though it be a ‘catholic’ one. It 
will be time enough to meet it seriously when you 
shall make it on your own responsibility. 

‘The Pharisees of old’—I need not inform you-— 
were ‘ the wise and the prudent,’ the respectable and 
godly, the leaders of public sentiment, the enemies 
of reform, the guardians of old abuses, the devourers 
of widows’ houses, the binders of heavy burdens, in 
their day : to them the praises of men were incom- 
parably more valuable than the praise of God, and 
therefore they mocked and insulted every one who 
sympathized with down-trodden humanity, or called 
for repentance and reformation. The cause which 
‘the divine Redeemer’ espoused stood in relation to 
these, his crucifiers, precisely where the anti-slavery 
cause, in its integrity, now stands in relation to the 
same class, who are guilty of far greater crimes than 
their predecessors, and as eager to shed the blood of 
the true and good; whose hypocritical ery is the re- 
iteration of the old one—‘ This man is not of God; 
he keepeth not the Sabbath day ’—*he ‘hath a devil’ 
—‘release not this man, but Barabbas’—*if we let 
this man alone, the people will believe on him’— 
‘away with him! crucify him! crucify him!’ There 
is a wonderful, not to say an exact, analogy between 
these two cases; and there is a legion of facts and 
occurrences all leading to the same end and to one 
conclusion, namely, that, in this country, a profession 
of faith in Jesus is an unmeaning act—is no proot of 
virtue, no exhibition of devotion, no evidence of gen- 
uine piety, no symptom of moral heroism—is a popu- 
lar, fashionable, ceremonial act, and therefore is obso- 
lete as a test of character ; and that what Jesus was 
to the Jews, unmasking the scribes and pharisees, 
rebuking a corrupt church, and proving an oppressive 
nation, the anti-slavery movement is to the people of 
the United States, demonstrating, with equal certain- 
ty, and even by stronger proof, that their religion is 
‘cruel, sensual, devilish,’ and their republicanism a 
sham. In the slaveholding States, it is a more per- 
ilous act to one’s reputation, worldly interest, per- 
sonal safety, and life itself, to be an outspoken aboli- 
tionist, than it was in Judea, eighteen hundred years 
ago, openly to espouse the cause of the despised Naz- 
arine. In the non-slavcholding States, (falsely so 
called,) if the act is not as hazardous to life, it at least 
demands such sacrifices to be the uncompromising 
friend of the slave, that comparatively few are found 
able or willing to perform it. That the experience of 
the faithful abolitionists has been like that of the ear- 
ly disciples of Christ, in almost every particular, is 
certain. They have been cast out of the synagogues 
—accused of sedition and blasphemy—hunted for 
their lives—reviled, persecuted, defamed—made fools 

‘for the sake of Christ in the person of the slave, and a 
spectacle to the world, to angels, and to men; they 
have been in stripes, in imprisonments, in tumults, in 
labors, in watchings, in fastings ; in journcyings often, 
in perils of robbers, in perils by their own country- 
men, in perils in the city, in perils amongst false 
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off-scouring of all things: in some instances, they 
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and that light.’ * 

Now for the ‘Catholic Observer’ to represent the 
pabolitionists as océupying the position of the Jewish 
Pharisees—of course, reputable, powerful, at the head 
of society!—and" you as another Jesus,” 

hated, persecuted from city to city, and scarcely 
knowing where to lay your head, (while the fact is, 
that you are engaged in a most popular work, and are 
every where feasted and complimented by ‘ city au- 
| thorities’ and ‘honorable men not a few,’ and also 


by an exhibition of fire-works,)—is in fact keenly sa- 
tirical, and as the dullest vision may sce at a glance, 
diametrically at variance with all the facts in the case. 
As the priestly editor of the Observer is not a tee- 
totaller, it is possible that an equal mixture of passion 
and alcohol may have caused this singular reversal 
of parties and positions in his vision, and led to this 
amusing optical delusion, while writing his article. 

What the Observer means to convey by its insinua- 
tions is, no doubt, that the friends of the slaveare hos- 
tile to the temperance movement! Urge its Rev. ed- 
itor to takt the pledge, and to cease from his calum- 
nies. In the letter of invitation to which you have 
never had the courtesy to reply, it was stated—‘It 
will be doubly gratifying to you to know that the abo- 
litionists in America are thoroughgoing teetotailers, and 
they trust that your mission of mercy will be crown- 
ed with unparalleled success.’ In my opinion, the 
cause in which you are engaged is more indebted to 
them for its success and stability, than to any other 
class of men; and, as teetotallers, they hailed your 
visit to America with the utmost pleasure. You have 
never known any of them, on visiting England, Scot- 
land or Ireland, to shrink from giving their public 
support to the cause of total abstinence, or to keep si- 
lent in regard to it, lest they should diminish the 
+ warmth of their anti-slavery reception. I think you 
would have estimated their sympathy for suffering hu- 
manity at a very low rate indeed, if they had done 
so. According to the Observer, however, you ought 
to suspect that the cause which they sanction is an 
evil one; and as they are sturdy teetotallers, you may 
find it necessary to abandon the temperance enter- 
prise for that reason, just as you have turned your 
back upon the anti-slavery cause; in which case, 
your hollow admirer of the Observer will, doubtless, 
be doubly gratified. 

Among the many absurd things that have been said 
in the newspapers is, that the abolitionists were anx- 
ious to obtain your countenance, in order that they 
might gain in reputation by availing themselves of 
your present popularity! They are anxious, forsooth, 
to get along smoothly, and to conciliate the favor of a 
pro-slavery nation ;—they who, in espousing the cause 
of the manacled slave, drew the sword, and threw 
away the scabbard—who, ig assailing the hosts of 
oppression, burnt the bridge over which they passed 
to meet them—who have avoided no sacrifice, shrunk 
from no peril, dreaded no opprobrium—who have 
cheerfully cut off the right hand, and plucked out the 
right eye, rather than yield one jot or tittle of princi- 
ple—who have allowed neither sectarian ties nor par- 
ty bonds, neither threats nor bribes, neither their re- 
gard for the State nor their reverence for the Church, 
to hold them back from demanding the immediate 
abolition of slavery! They have never yet courted 
any man for the sake of his influence, nor resorted to 
any ruse to avoid popular odium; for their reliance is 
not on an arm of flesh, and they know of no other 
policy except a faithful adherence to principle. Hon- 
ored as you are, great as is your influence, they de- 
sired your co-operation as opportunity might offer 
among your pro-slavery countrymen, only as they in- 
voke the aid of every philanthropic spirit to overthrow 
the most horrible system of oppression in the world. 

As the case historically stands, you volunteered to 
assist the abolitionists, instead of their making over- 
tures to you. In the anti-slavery address that you 
signed in 1842, in company with nineteen other Cath- 
olic priests and one Bishop, and sent over to this 
country, you solemnly invoked your countrymen in 
America to regard slavery as ‘a sin against God— 
the most tremendous invasion of the natural, inalien- 
able rights of man’—and declared that ‘all who are 
not for it must be against it—none can be neutral’— 
and called upon them to ‘ oppose it’ by all the peace- 
ful means in their power, and to ‘join with the abo- 
litionists every where, as the only consistent advo- 
cates of liberty.’ Most deeply do the friends of e- 
mancipation lament that, now you are on the Amer- 
ican soil, you are too timid, or too unprincipled, to 
reiterate these sentiments in the ears of your coun- 
trymen ; but it is for your sake—for the sake of those 
over whom you wield so potent an influence—for the 
sake of three millions of heart-broken slaves and their 
miserable posterity—and not for any selfish consider- 
ations. 

The Boston ‘ Bee’ endeavors to use its sting for your 
benefit, and to my detriment, as follows :— 

‘ W. L. Garrison, the notorious abolitionist, is de- 
nouncing Father Mathew, because the Rev. Father 
will not, during his stay in this country, enlist in the 
cause of abolition. If Garrison's face were as black 
as his heart, it would be impossible to tell him 
from his friends.’ 

My ‘ friends,’ it is conceded, are black—the chattel- 
ized, fettered, stricken slaves, and the nominally col- 
ored population, who are yet a proscribed and injured 
people. What higher panegyric could be desired or 
bestowed on any man? Yes, they are my friends—and 
proud to be identified with them by their ene- 
mies, and recognized as their unflinching advocate ! 
The blackness of my heart is simply my absolute 
fidelity to their cause, under all circumstances. Ob- 
serve—the Bee says they are my friends, not yours! 
We now, alas! occupy antagonistical positions. You 
are now virtually on the side of the slave-breeders 
and slave-despoilers of the South; and how great is 
their joy, to learn this fact, you can see by reading 
the panegyrics upon your course which you will find 
on the first page, and elsewhere, extracted from 
Southern journals which advocate eterial slavery ! 

Yours, for the oppressed and against the oppressor, 
whether at home or abroad, 

WM. LLOYD GARRISON. 
OMISSIONS. 

There are three subjects, which are excluded from 
our present number by the pressure of other mat- 
ter :— 





Pittsfield, in this State. On the criminal connection 
of men-stealers with the Choctaw churches, no offi- 
cial action was takén—not a word was uttered by way 
of sympathy for, or remembrance of three millions of 
slaves, ‘without God and without hope’ in this 
land—there was no discussion whatever on the sub- 
ject; but the delegates had a heavenly time, and were 
full of brotherly love, and most deeply interested in 
the salvation of the poor heathen abroad!!! The 
‘ artful dodgers ’—the ‘ whited sepulchres’ ! 

2. The Peace Congress in Paris. We have some 
criticisms to offer on this body in a future number. 

+3. The union of the old Hunkers and Free Soilers, 
alias Barnburners, of the Empire State, for the pur- 
pose of dividing the loaves and fishes of office between 


‘them, to the entire repudiation of the anti-slavery 


greeted with loud applause by the multitude, and). double 


1. ‘The recent meeting of the American Board at} . 


decd THE PEACE CONGREss, 


——— 
Guovcester, Sept. 22 
Frrenp Garrison : 


“ 1849, 
“ rd are one or two incidents connected With the 
Congress recently held in Paris, that 1 thi 
deserving of notice. There have =x 
three letters from Massachusetts 
| Peace Congress in the Boston press, 
son, the little incidents to which I a 
ticed, 

In the first place, as regards the Organization of 
Congress, I think it worthy of notice, that th... 
dent of the Congress, Victor Hugo, is a ieee 
the present National Assembly of France and i! 

; . as 
such, has sustained the French Government in its ; 
famous war upon Rome. M. Coquerel, « Protest. 

“priest, another member of the Assembly, a ‘ 
‘tainer of the Government in the same war, Was 6 
of the Vice Presidents. Now,I may be won. 
supposing these facts worth noticing, but to ris 
have been quite instructive. I had supposed that ey 
in America enjoyed nearly a monopoly in this kind 
dealing and y; butl doubt wheth, 
er these traits of character have been more », : 
and glaring in any public assembly since ou 
declared sll men’ born free’ and equal, and Pe 
same time framed that ‘covenant with death = 
agreement with hell,’ the United Sta‘es Constitution 

There is another incident which has escaped the 
notice of the American press, Our mutual frieng 
Brown, and another colored man, named Pennington 
—both fugitive slaves—seem to have been the on!y 
delegates from America who made any imprestion 
on the audience. La Presse, speaking of them, asks 
* Has the revolution of February produced among the 
working classes of France, an orator of the power of 
either of these fugitive slaves?’ In another number 
of La Presse, the editor, in speaking of Brown, says 
* After having listened to Mr. Charles Miall, an. Eny 
lish journalist, we saw ascend the platform 4 young 
colored man, whose origin and history we haye heard 

from M. Coquerel. Mr. William W. Brown is a black 
slave, who, by force of courage, has escaped from his 
chains, and is now a part of the Congress as an Amer. 
ican member. This young man spoke admirably. 
He astonished the entire audience by the profusencss 
and profoundness of his ideas. He had just spoken 
against slavery, which produces intestine war, an 
consequently for peace. Cheers and hurrahs wore 
freely showered upon this fugitive slave, who, hay. 
ing received from civilization nothing but hatred, 1». 
turns it nothing but love.’ The Presse has the largest 
circulation of any paper in Paris, and as an abolition. 
ist, I was pleased to see that Brown was favorably no. 
ticed, notwithstanding his having spoken on the sub. 
ject of slavery. Yours truly, 
CHARLES F, HOVEY. 
————- <i 
TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

We have had to divide the reply of Moxrron to 
Monrrvs, on account of its length. 

Thanks to our beloved friend J. A. D., of Ohio, for 
his kind offer. As soon as we can find room for the 
articles he has forwarded, they shall have an inser- 
‘tion. The ‘ Reform among the Quakers,’ which js 
spreading at the West, and gathering around itself, 
on the principle of philanthropic eclecticism, the be- 
lievers in everlasting progress, is a cheering sign of 
the times, and we rejoice to see it. We are living in 
an age when as great a stride for religious freedom, 
beyond what now prevails in any part of Christen- 
dom, is as imperatively demanded, as was taken by 
Martin Luther and George Fox in advance of their 
times. That religion which is not reformatory—ever 
in conflict with popular crimes and iniquities—is not 
virtuous ; nay, it is corrupt and corrupting, whatey- 
er may be its external sanctity, or the garb which it 
wears. 

The proceedings of an adjourned mecting of the 
colored citizens of Boston, opposed to the continu- 
ance of the Smith School, are unavoidably deferred 
until our next number. Mr. Thomas P. Smith re- 
quests us to publish his ‘ Vindication,’ in sustaining 
the school, and we will try to find room for it—at the 
same time premising, that we cannot afford much 
space for mere personal controversy. The case is a 
very simple one. By the constitution and laws of 
Massachusetts, no invidious distinctions, arising out 
of complexional differences among the inhabitants, 
are recognized or tolerated; yet here, in Boston, in 
defiance of the constitution and laws, colored children 
and youth are deprived of equal school rights and 
privileges, and compelled to go to a separate school, 
as though they were not made of the same flesh and 
blood as others. This is owing to the supremacy of 5 
lecal aristocracy, which, to gratify a silly and vulgar 
prejudice, does not hesitate to set a bad example of 
anarchy, because it is able to do so with impunity. 
Our colored citizens are determined, almost to a man, 
to resist this usurpation of power, and to assert their 

just rights; and hence their unwillingness any lon- 
ger to countenance the Smith School. Let them re- 
ceive sympathy, encouragement and praise, until they 
occupy their rightful position as Massachusetts men. 

* Allan’ must excuse us. The Chronotype, in its 
course respecting Theobald Mathew’s recreancy to his 
anti-slavery obligations, is too low and profligate to 
deserve to be made a mark even for the satirical shafts 
of our correspondent. The unprincipled adventurer 
who edits that catch-penny sheet has succeeded too 
well in unmasking himself to render this task neces- 
sary for any others. He docs not stand within the 
pale of honorable controversy. 

A tersely written letter to Thurlow Weed, Esq. 
editor of the Albany Evening Journal, from one who 
signs himself «A Wuic Yer,’ reproving him for his 
fulsome adulation of Father Mathew, and his unjust 
attack upon ‘ Messrs. Garrison, Phillips, and others,” 
is on file for insertion next week. Also a brief letter, 
pertaining to Father Mathew, from our worthy Qua- 
ker friend, Nathan Evans, of Pennsylvania. 
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WILLIAM W BROWN. 

We are are indebted to our friend Gzorox Taoxr 
sox, M. P., for a copy of the London Standard of 
Freedom, containing a report of an enthusiastic pub- 
lic reception of Mr. Brown at Croydon, with a sketch 
of the speeches made on the occasion. We give this 
report in preceding columns, to the exclusion of oth- 
er matter designed for our present number. It will 
be read with delight and interest by the numerous 
friends of the American fugitive slave. He we te 
be welcomed to England ina similar manner at Ayle- 
bury, on the 10th or 11th inst. Mr. Thompson 84y* 
in a note— 

‘I send you a copy of the Standard of Freedom, 
which contains your account of the interview wi 
Father Mathew. The whitewashing in the Chron” 
type may do on your side, but will not save the wr 
tle from censure here. 1 deeply regret he did not a 
a more noble and courageous part.’ 

0 gsc’ 

Rhode Island.—At a legal town meeting of th 
ters of the town of Coventry, August 28, the ae. 
ing resolutions were passed by yeas and nays, 0” 
two votes in the negative : 

Resolved, That we deeply deplore the si" ah 
nation in holding slaves ; and we feel it our -" . 
use all means in accordance with Christan'’) 
hasten the overthrow of the system of American © 
v Resolved, That we believe in the righteouse® 
safety and expediency of immediate emancipt” 
“and we believe it our duty to do all we can (0 * 
“this result. 
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; “ty, — The annual 
Anti-Slavery Society pee 


of the Eastern Pennsylvania Anti->'* "sl 

Society is to be held at Norristown, on Monday ; isi 

15th of October next. The Executive cane 
~urge a “full attendance. We have been strons™ 





the Albany Argus are greatly pleased, of course. be. ; 





‘Ticited, to be presont, by our Pennsylvania sien’ 
shall make our arrangements according!y. 
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{— DIRECT TAXATION — FREE 
TRADE. 
Lonvon, Sept. 4, 1849. 


(HARTISS 


1 Liberator, the presentation of a 

” ali to you by the colored people. I 
Ween ne this, more on their account even than 
sort tis good to see those who have been 
aye iden, and who are still amongst those 

_ oot emancipated into perfect equality, taking 
rtr® and expressing opinion of any kind. It 
* -. desirable to see those who were amongst 
rant, and are amongst the weak, mak- 

-> alone, and taking up an erect posi- 
a who has done the greatest good 
z classes here is Robert Owen, 

to take their own business into 

agelit . : is, and to begin doing their public bu- 
— , jyes; to elect their chairman from 
dee to appoint their own commit- 
J thie own resolutions, move amd speak 

toot | chemselves They did so, and though it 
are. i erfectly in the first instance, it was 
ve and by repetition they did it better, 
a at repetition they still improved upon 
er Bae ;, and they now do their business com- 
aes Those who embraced Mr. Owen's 
. did their doings in a milder and better 
owe who «re here called the Chartists ex- 
and those who used the hardest words 

t antagonistic in spirit, were least 


1 ‘> the 


aeives; 


etl 


r ose who partake of the spirit of Mr. | 


rally social and educational ques- | 
themselves in literary and some- 
ical questions. Fora time, they were 


stting the religious opinions, and 


Jont we 
(jwen a0) gen | 


‘ 
i interes 


4s in comt | 
wnd erudities generally, of the religious | 
This gave frequently a tinge of bitter- 
+ discussions, but latterly they have avoid- | 
interminable questions of doctrine, 
to expounding their own views of | 
Upon this, however, they are not) 


they were, and they look more to} 


taken 


eas 
1] and social economy, and are re- 
le and influential in their sta-| 


ying ger 


} 
sts, who separated from them, were led | 
O’Conner. They devoted themselves | 

yntests, opposed the middle classes here 
ndeavors to procure the abolition of the| 


y Feargus 


Laws, and acted upon the principle that their | 


ibe adopted, or that no other effort to} 


ud | 
| 


eood government should succeed. 

« O'Connor's schemes have not succeeded, | 

i the antagonistic policy which he taught the Char- | 
s who looked up to him, after inducing the expen- 
f much bitterness and hostility between them | 
niddle classes, has ended in accomplishing | 

¢ for them politically, and entailing much loss | 

» Land Schemes; and they are now likely to| 
te with the middle elasses, who are aiming to} 


vernment a financial and legislative re- | 


s reform is much wanted. The last Reform | 

Lil) has accomplished a step ahead only. It put an} 
1d to all the nonsense that used to be talked before | 
ibout the wisdom of our and your ances- | 


in giving votes to the labor- | 


lid not end 
It enfranchised a number of the middle 
ind gave votes to the manufacturing and} 


keeping interests, 


But the experience of fifteen or sixteen years has | 
that a representation which does not include | 
put of every eight men, 18 not a rep- | 

} 


resentation which gives expression to the wishes or | 


promotes the interests of the many. 


\ fifty millions taken from us annually, | 





1¢ poor principally, one-half of which 


| 
thereabouts goes to pay the interest of the Nation- 

1 Debt, incurred by our nobility to carry on their | 
wars; and t ther half goes annually into their | 
hands to maintaln a standing army or navy, iether | 
which is of any use, for the soldiers are not em- | 

| 


yed to make roads or do any thing useful, and the | 


navy is not employed to carry letters or emigrants to 
vy] . hi r ’ « i 
eopled or thinly populated regions; in short, | 

ire only kept up to keep the people in subordi- | 
because the powers that are cannot rely upon | 

the justice of their owm measures to secure the love | 


obedience of the people, and to give a cause and | 


color for sharing ‘the remainder of the taxes amongst 
ICTASEL VES, 
The people generally, however, are beginning to see 
ic they must unite as one, and work together, if 
they would realize any good fruits from those who 
‘ power, and a new agitation has commenced for 
ug organic and financial reform. 


\ 
We want in this country direct taxation. 
North A : 





You 
mcricans need this as well as we, for you 

tered upon our absurd and crooked example 
lirect taxation, the effect of which is to encour- 


ge waste on 


‘he part of office holders, and to extract | 
tger sums from the poc 


kets of the tax payers than 


| 
r reach the coffers of the State. 


| What we want, | 
4 what you want, is a system of graduated taxation 
upon property; or that the man wh ; 
yi ‘ f no has y 
- has £100 a year 


I ty & less, and that he who has double should 

irge . ratio into the exchequer of the State, or 

“ie COmmon purse. 

‘ch @ mode of taxation makes the wealthy pay 
* Just proportion of the expenses of the State; and 
Weathy, speaking generally, are the influential— 
| ‘hus spoken to feelingly, and their interest 
s “heir patriotism in favor of peace and econ- 


the 





ider now the i i i 
w the absurdity of imposing duties on | 


They; . ilv stricti 

et cas : ney are necessarily restrictions 
eation of wealth. 

, wait 


rts and exports, 


' Surely, wise governors 
until the process of exchange had created 
aith—until commerce i i 
i e had realized its fruits 

absurd enough y ingli 

tough, as we English people think, 
, ~ulericans must think with us, to say that 
1 Shall not enter a c . 

_, enter 4 country to spend his money, 

it having } f 2 ‘ 

: "§ Als passport, for he carries his wants 
‘him, and mi i 
ust eat and drink, and therefore 


AUS DL i *y 7 i 
* money where he exists ; 
countries whi 


we 


and we laugh at 
- a“ h will impose this restriction 
. onal freedom ; but is it not a much greater 
‘that goods-—things for use—utili- 
“2.4. not come j 
Mss; ne into our country, unless they pay 
. rt 7 Yet this is what you say, and what 
*4¥ and prac £e.s " 
Practise, and it is what we must, as na- 
You are not yet blest 


ne fou may make your own 
_ afew your own beer, m 
we are 


to say 


My 


»unsay and undo. 
2 CXCis¢ 283 we are; y 
. ' ake your own malt ; 
not allowed to do this. 


Nor are we pe 
> or - r- 
5°OW our ow 


n tobacco, and we are made 
leavy duty if we 

Astin, - } © grow our own hops on our 

bs vut if you are foolish and absurd 

~ “RGnue to copy from us, 


™* Testrictions which 
tad when 


these are some 

at you have yet to realize . 
/°U Rave got to : 

» “les, and have ce a. at ee your 

lef 0 x ppropriated that great best gift 

7 Creatures into the hands of individual 

iy | aon ms ay hope to realize for your children, 

<< uairen . children, the blessings of the game 

om n < social despotisms under which our poor 

A “e more particularly suffer. When you 

“te ma 4S up to this point, you can then, as we 

wont eh 6 2 how Hp your apm an 
: 10t free born men >’ 

Opes, however, 


yur 


ay 
wn aiege pad as I mark the onward pro- 
ition, Teen, of the great and good cause of ab- 
td in your at that cause prospers in your hands 
“Ur country, and knowing how deep-seated 
*¢ of evil is when once established 
,,, Beople, f augur better things for America 
dh you will rather take warning by us as to 
“ngs which are unjust and unequal amongst 
ne copy our follies, our errors, or our re 
.. Adieu ! 


EDWARD SEARCH. 
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| up.” But the phenomenon is remarkable. 
| hostility seems changed to love and union wondrous 
| deep and strong. 


| 





THE AMERICAN CHURCH. 
Wa. L. Gannon: : 


Estexxen Furexp—That wise and prudent, lab | life. The Father sends to him a host of heavenly 


saving thought of Monitus was, doubtless, the result 
of mature deliberation, guided by deep sagacity. 
Confident'y trusting that he will continue to be gov- 
erned by that bright idea, I am induced to believe that, 
notwithstanding the length of the following commu- 
nication, you will be disposed to give it a place in the 
columns of the Liberator, 


Yours for Humanity, MONITOR. 


on 


TO MONITUS. 

It has been kindly and charitably said of our revo- 
lutionary sires, that, notwithstanding their errors, 
‘they builded better than they knew.’ Can it with 
equal truth be said of the Church, that, at any period 
during the last fifty years, «she builded better than 
she knew’? We may search in vain for any useful 
specimen of her exquisite workmanship. _ Little of 
her handicraft, except priestcraft, shall we find. 
True, on examining among her waste places, we may 
discover certain vestiges of division fences, of her con- 
struction ; but these are extremely rude, and fast go- 
ing to decay. They were originally designed to sep- 
arate the sheep and goats, of each particular sect, 
from those of all the other sects respectively, and from 
the world. Having no farther use for them at pres- 
ent, the Church cares not to have them repaired. 
Indeed, the Church, in her dotage, has become won- 
derfully modernized. She has exchanged her ancient 
sheepskin covering for a gaudy mantle of goats’ hair, 
rich and fashionable. Dressed in her new attire, her 
visage grim assumes a sickly smile, which seems to 
ask—‘ Am I not “ good as new?’ 

In these latter days, the anti-slavery trumpet has 
been vigorously sounded around the ‘sacred walls’ 
of the modern Jericho. The frighted sheep and 
goats of all the sects seem huddled together in one 
common fold. It is the policy of the Church to keep 
them thus together. How is this? A few short years 
ago, these differing sects held each other at mortal 
variance. Istruth less valuable now than formerly? 


| Or, have the sects no truth to fight for? Or, again, 


have they all agreed to compromise the matter for the 


| common weal? Very likely—‘and so they wrap it 


Deadly 


Have they really learned of Christ 
that ‘new commandment,’ to love one another? The 
Church has learned, that ‘in union there is strength.’ 
She intends to profit by the lesson. Thus is the great 
mystery solved. 

But the Church need not take pride of her love and 
union. Shecan no longer deceive the world. Well 
does the world know that this pretended love and 
union is but the result of selfish, slavish fear, conse- 
quent upon guilt. That anti-slavery note—think 
you it moved the Church to love? As much did 
that angelic choir move Lucifer to love, when 
Still, the Church, confiding in 
the strength of her apparent position, and calculating 
with undue confidence on the good opinion of the 
world, sits listening, in the fond hope that she may, 
ere long, hear an admiring world exclaim, ‘See how 
these Christians love one another !” But the gladsome 
sound will never greet her listening ears. Bad as may 
be the world, she‘hates hypocrisy. Besides, she has 


Christ was born. 


| read that ‘perfect love casteth out fear’—and observ- 


ing the slavish fear manifest in this pretended love and 
union, she very naturally suspects that some imperfec- 
tion attaches to this wonderful phenomenon of the 
Now, such is the ‘ infidelity’ of the world. 
Honest as it is, doubtless it greatly alarms the 
Church. 

I believe it has seldom fallen to the lot of the true 
‘babes’ of inspiration, to be nursed and reared in the 
bosom of the Church. The wise and prudent, from 
whom are hid the deep things of God, have ever oc- 
cupied and controlled the Church almost exclusively. 
Now, Christianity never was designed to be shut up 
inachurch. It may not be confined ina cage of un- 
It must be ever free—free as the birds 
of Paradise ; free as the angels of God, who will yet 
have it to bless the world, which the Christless Church 
has too long cursed and abused. Any language which 
I can employ scems faint to express my deep abhor- 
rence and utter detestation of an institution which, 
though it promised the greatest good, has yielded only 
evil to the human race, and that continually. 

Monitus, do you suppose, if the meek and lowly 
Jesus should again visit the earth, accompanied by 
those humble fishermen, that the proud Church would 
come down to common humanity’s level,and give God’s 
chosen band of righteous ones a heart-felt greeting? 
Never! The ‘ scarlet and fine linen’ would be wanting 
to make their company acceptable. She would not 
deign to turn her lofty head aside to look, at them. 
They would find friends where the lowly and de- 
spised ones ever find them. Where the panting fugi- 
tive finds shelter, there would they meet a glad and 
warm reception. ‘Humanity’ does not constitute one 
of the sias of the Church, 

The Church has never yet attempted to stand in the 
strength of her own intrinsic worthiness. As well 
might she attempt to invert herself, and stand upright 
on her pinnacle. Accusations foul and false against 
the world have made the rounds in the ladder by 
which she has ascended to her high place of spiritual 
Often has she prated about ‘the beg- 
gariy elements of the world.’ This is a subtle de- 
vice of hers, to prevent a thorough scrutiny of her 
own ‘ beggarly elements.’ I once heard of an incident 
which took place in one of our cities, which is perti- 
nent here :—T wo females of undoubted character, being 
at variance, met for a street broil. They had been 
wrangling some time, and each had nearly exhausted 
her vocabulary of reproachful epithets, when a little 
child, the daughter of one of them, fearing that her 
mother might get the worst of the battle, exclaimed, 
‘Call her what she is, quick, mother, or she will 
you!’ Before the child had near finished speakinggthe 
mother had pronounced the fatal word, expressive of 
their calling, and her vanquished opponent instantly 
retreated to her miserable abode, leaving the battle- 
ground to the victorious wanton and her ‘ hopeful’ 
infant. Now, nearly so has been the battle between 
the Church and the world—the preliminary ‘ war of 
words’ seems wanting. Before the world had ever 
questioned the character of the Church, or even sus- 
pected her vileness, the wary Church, wise in her 
generation, ‘ sprupg the rattle’ on her, called her ill 
names, in self-defence, before being attacked, and 
thus, by becoming the accuser, with all her load of 
guilt upon her head, gained a temporary advantage 
over the unsuspecting world, for which she will one 
day mect a righteous retribution. As God is true, 
she will have herreward. An account of long stand- 
ing, between her and the world, must be settled, 
sooner or later. When that shall be fairly adjustec, 
the church will be left entirely bankrupt. 

The world has got to unlearn one false and fatal 
lesson—almost the only lesson taught her by the 
Church. 
appointed to ‘worship the Father in spirit and in 
truth.’ All times, all places, equally ‘belong to God. 
Jesus of Nazareth was uot compelled by any stern 
necessity to go up to the temple at Jerusalem, or 
elsewhere, when he would hold spiritual communion 
with his God and Father. Wherever dwells the true 
Son of man, there is a temple of the living God; and 
there is found the eternal word of God, in all its pu- 
rity and power. The true prophet may, indeed, at 
times, shut himself up in a cloister, or closet; but not 
with a view of hiding from the world the heavenly 
light of his Christianity. In his retirement, he will 
still be employed about his Master's business. It 
will be his purpose to cause the divine light to shine 


Church. 


elcan birds. 


wickedness. 


forth even brighter, if possible, to illumine the dark-} 


ness of the world, though none may recognize the 


There are no set times or places divinely | , 


messengers. They come in midst of midnight dark- 
ness, lighting up the soul with heavenly fire. The. 
noon-day sun pours out for him a flood of light and 
love. Bright tears of joy drop down from beauteous 
clouds, and mingling with the sun-light, form for 
him the glorious bow of promise and of hope. All 
nature isa temple for his praise. 

Often has it been said, that it ‘requires the whole 
Church to preach the whole gospel.’ More than 
this is true. She cannot preach the gospel. She 
may, she often does, talk about it, and she sometimes 
hints at ‘liberty’; but she never did preach the gos- 
pel—she never will, never can. What knows she of 
the blessed gospel of Christ? What knows she of the 
true liberty of the sons of God? When I see the Syn- 
agogue of Satan, in her pride and haughtiness, setting 
herself up for the true Church of Christ, and calling 
him Lord and Master, I feel constrained to call the 
hoary reprobate an old blasphemer, to her very teeth, 
if teeth she have. He who fails to speak out his 
thought and feeling on such an occasion must be more 
or less than amiable. 

Anti-Slavery, I believe, is still safe. The Church 
has little appetite for any wholesome food—no taste 
at all for anti-slavery. Besides, I confidently trust— 
indeed, I know, that heaven will never give such pre- 
cious bait as anti-slavery to such a worthless fish as 
that we call ‘the Church.’ Anti-slavery is safe. 
Though stormy waters flood the earth, the little anti- 
slavery ark floats safely on the topmost wave, bearing 
anation’s puresthope. God has not left himself with- 
“out faithful witnesses. He never will. 

‘ Though earth were from her centre 
And mountains in the ocean lost,’ 


The ark of God will safe abide the storm, 
Resting secure as His eternal throne. 











ARRIVAL OF THE CAMBRIA. 

The steamer Cambria arrived at New York on Sat- 
urday morning, from Liverpool. The intelligence is 
not of special interest. 

The Cholera was greatly increasing in England. 
The deaths for the week ending 8th inst., in London, 
were 2796, of which 1663 were of Cholera. In Liy- 
erpool, the deaths from Cholera were said to be 
greater in proportion than in any part of England, 
In Dublin it was on the increase. Severai distin- 
guished persons have died of Cholera in Paris, and 
in other parts of France. Vienna and Berlin are at 
the present time suffering more than Paris. At Ber- 
lin, the deaths are more than forty a day. 

The Queen and royal family were still in Scotland, 
and would return to London on the 13th. 

Lord Elgin has been created a Baron of the United 
Kingdom. 

The French Government continues to refuse pass- 
ports to the German refugees who, on their way to 
America, are forced to traverse France. 

Lamartine has refused a public subscription for his 
benefit, because his writings give him sufficient. 

On the 21st ult., Gen. Oudinot officially announc- 
ed his departure from Rome. 

A grand Te Deum was ordered in all the churches 
of Russia in honor of success in Hungary. The Em- 
peror of Russia was at Warsaw. 

» FRANCE. 

Louis Napoleon has written a letter to the Emperor 
of Russia, congratulating him on his success against 
the Hungarians! This is his mode of carrying out 
the motto, ‘ Liberty, Equality, Fraternity !’ 

The Municipal Council of Havre has disavowed, 
by a majority of nine votes to sev2n, the very repub- 
lican speech delivered by M. Bertin, the Deputy-May- 
or, to the President of the Republic, on the occasion 
of his visit there on the 13th ult. 


ITALY. 

Private letters from Rome, dated the 28th ultimo, 
state that the decree of the three Cardinals, institut- 
ing a commission to try persons charged with politi- 
eal offences during the revolutionary period, ‘ came 
like a clap of thunder’ on General Rostolan, the new 
commander-in-chief of the French army. He at 
once remonstrated against the measure, and explain- 
ed the awkward position in which such a decree 
placed the French, who had declared a complete 
oblivion of the past; but the Cardinals refused to 
annul their decree, and on the next day, the 27th, 
they appointed the following jurisconsults to com- 
mence proceedings against the alleged offenders, 
namely — Messrs. Berteni, Lattanzi, Carcani, Del 
Grande, Allessandri, Ceccarelli, Sabatucci, and Mer- 
dioni. 

AUSTRIA AND HUNGARY. 

Vienna, Sept. 2.—The insurgent Generals, trans- 
ferred by the Russian Marshal to the Austrian Com- 
mauder-in-Chief, are to be tried by a regular court- 
martial. Should sentence of death be passed upon 
them, it will probably be commuted to fortress arrest. 
Georgey, who had received full pardon, ha), accord- 
ing to the Ost Deutche Post, been escorted by Colonel 
Andrassy to Carinthia. 

The Russians are all marching back to Poland, with 
the exception of two corps, which wili remain for a 
time in the neighborhood of Munkacs, Kaschau, and 
Debrezin ; and a third, which will occupy the district 
of Bistritz, in Transylvania. The Prince of Warsaw 
has already left Hungary. 

The Official Gazette of Vienna states that for some 
time before their surrender, the corps of Georgey was 
completely exhausted by fatigue and hunger. For 
some time they had lived only on the remains of veg- 
etables, and on unripe fruit. When, after they had 
given themselves up, the Russians sent some oxen to 
their camp, the men did not wait until the animals 
were killed, but cut off pieces with their knives and 
swords, and, after slightly cooking them at the fires 
of the bivouac, eagerly devoured them. 

A letter from Arad, addressed to one of the Vienna 
journals, states that, after giving up the dictatorship 
to Georgey, Kossuth enrolled himself as a simple 
soldier in the artillery, and actually served during the 
few days which preceded the capitulation at Villagos. 

The I , of Brussels, states that the Rus- 
sians will leave 60,000 men in Hungary during the 
winter. 

On the other hand, the correspondent of the Lon- 
don Times learns that the French Government have 
received official information, that the Russian troops 
will be immediately withdrawn from Hungary. 


.—Mehemet Ali died on the 2d of August, in 
the Sist year of his age. It was two years since he 
ceased to rule. He had fallen into fatuity. He fill- 
ed for a long time a large space in the eyes of man- 
kind, and in the shcets of the European and Ameri- 
can journals. He was, certainly, the ablest of con- 
temporary Turks. 

(3 Ninety men and boys were destroyed on the 
10th ult., by an exylosion of fire-damp in a coal 
pit in Abedere, in South Wales. 

te" It has been calculated that from 700 to 800 
persons are killed every year by the explosions in 
collieries, and the same number injured and maimed. 





From the New York Tribune. 
HAYTI AN EMPIRE. 


By the brig Hayti, Capt. Cutts, which arrived 
here on Tuesday night from Port au Prince, whence 
she sailed on the 3d inst., we learn that Hayti has 
ceased to be a Republic, and that Soulouque, the 
President, has been proclaimed Emperor, under the 
name of Faustin I. This transformation is thus nar- 
rated by the Feuille du Commerce, of Sept. 2. 


‘The Empire! Such is the event which occupies 
all minds. Last Sunday, Aug. 26th, at the moment 
that we were distributing our journal, the cannons 
resounding from every quarter, saluted the nomina- 
tion of the President, Faustin Soulouque, to the title 
and dignity of Emperor. _ 

Since the 23d of August, there had been circulated 


sent to the Legislative body by Gen. Vil 
mander of the place. On the same day, the Chamber, 
after having examined the petition, brought in a bill 
Lconferring the title and Comey Seroee on the 
President of Hayti; the day , the 26th,,in the 
morning, the Senate adopted it. 

y thereafter, that body went to the pal- 

representati 





humble hand which trims the lamp. ‘Troon of God : 
_| never depends on outward forms, for inward light a 











in the wish of the People and Army, 
Decree as follows :. 
Axr, 1. The title and dignity of Fmperor are con- 
ferred on the President of Hayti, Faustin Soulouque, 
for the eminent i 


that illustrious Chief has rendered to the country. 


Arr. 2. The present laws and institutions re- 
main in force until the Legislative body shall be called 


on to revise them in order to render them conformable 
to the new state of things. 

Given at the Chamber of Representatives, August 
25th, 1849, the 46th year of independence.’ 
a by the President, Secretaries, and 29 mem- 

rs. 


The Senate adopted the bill the next day, and its 
vote is similarly signed by all its officers. The Em- 
peror accepted his elevation in the following lan- 
guage :— 

* The President of Hayti declares, that he submits 
to the wish of the nation, which, by the agency of the 
Chamber and the Senate, confers on him the title of 
Emperor. In consequence, he orders that the above 
law of the Legislative Body be promulgated and exe- 
cuted throughout the territory of the Empire. — 

Given at the imperial palace at Port au Prince, Au- 

26th, 1849, 46th year of Independence, and the 
of our reign.’ (Signed) SOULOUQUE. 
By the Em : 
_ Bigned by > Secretary General and other offi- 
Cials. ) 


The Senate, on adopting the decree, prepared a 
eut-and-dried address, pre Fe that the act was done 
in obedience to the wish of the nation, and telling 
Soulouque that his profound love for the public weal 
and a highsense of duty had entitled him to the dig- 
nity, his elevation to which would ensure the future 
prosperity of the nation. The Proclamation of the 
new monarch to his subjects is as follows : 


LIBERTY. EQUALITY. 
EMPIRE OF HAYTI. 
ProcLaMATION TO THE PeorLe AND THE ARMY BY 
Favustin Sovioveve, Emperor or Hayrtt. 

‘Haytians! The faithful organs of the nation, 
the Chamber of Representatives and the Senate, by a 
spontaneous vote, have conferred on me the title of 
Emperor. The slave of the country which has confi- 
ded to me its destinies, for whose glory and happiness 
there is no sacrifice Iam not ready to consummate, it 
is my duty to accept without hesitation, but with the 
deepest sentiment of devotion to the new burden im- 

sed upon me. 

Full of confidence in the Supreme Will, which on 
two solemn occasions has evinced for me its benign 
solicitude, I preserve the happy hope of being able 
worthily to respond to your expectation, by main- 
taining all the institutions which guarantee the rights 
of citizens ; by causing order and peace to reign in 
the Empire; by assuring the triumph of the princi- 
ples of liberty and equality; and by maintaining, at 
the price of all possible sacrifices, the independence 
of the country, and the integrity and indivisibility of 
its territory. 

Haytians! The Legislative body will at once be 
called on to engage in the revision of the Constitu- 
tional Compact, in order to put it in harmony with 
the new order of things: I will observe its prescrip- 
tions, and cause them to be observed ; I swear it be- 
fore God and man. 

Haytians! Let the new era which opens before us 
be marked by the most complete fusion of hearts; let 
it cause all passions to be silent, if any still exist 
among us; and let us join the hands of reconciliation 
on the altar of the Country. 

Vivent Liberty and Equality ! 

Vivent Union and Concord! 

Vive Independence ! ' 

Vive the Empire of Hayti, one and indivisible ! 

Given at the imperial palace, Port-au-Prince, Au- 
gust 26, 1849, in the 46th year of Independence and 
the Ist ofourreign. (Signed) SOULOUQUE. 

By the Emperor, &c.’ 


The Philadelphia Bulletin publishes a letter from 
Port-au-Prince, dated Aug. 26, from which we take 
the following : 


On Friday and Saturday, petitions were carried 
around for the signatures of a few citizens, praying 
that the Chambers and Senate then convened, would 
confer the title of Emperor upon Soulouque. This 

etition was an empty formula, for the deed would 
om been done with or without their consent, as the 
crown was already made and the imperial j>wels pur- 
chased on Saturday night, and the consent of the 
Senate was not given until Sunday morning at 7 o’- 
clock. 

At that time, a delegation waited on Soulouque to 
inform him of their decision. The troops, as is usual 
on Sunday morning, were under arms for a review, 
and it was supposed that the new made Emperor 
would appear upon the parade ground, and be pro- 
claimed Emperor by the troops, but this was not the 
case. 

The ceremony took place in the Catholic Church. 
hither the new Emperor and Empress repaired. Pre- 
vious to their departure for the church, the guns of 
the different forts were got ready, and at 10 A. M. 
commenced firing, continuing to fire until the close 
of the ceremony. In the church an attempt was 
made to get up a very imposing spectacle ; with what 
success you may judge, when you are told that the 
Emperor and the whole Imperial family are very 
black, and this race are not usually very successful 
in getting up magnificent spectacles. On arriving at 
the church, Soulouque took his seat in a chair pre- 
pared for him, having a small crown suspended above 


it. 

The Imperial crown, which had been carried be- 
fore him to the church, by one of his ex-ministers, 
was then handed to him. By the way, some sur- 
prise was felt that the office of carrying the crown 
did not devolve upon the Minister of State. Upon re- 
ceiving the crown, Soulouque rose, and placed it upon 
his own head, the Empress and their little daughter 
kneeling by his side. The Emperor was dressed in 
his usual blue dress, but wore a very large star for 
the first time. The Empress and Princess were 
dressed in lilac silks, richly embroidered, and covered 
with jewels. Her Majesty had also a head dress of 
green cyprus branches. 

The crowning having been completed in this Na- 

leonic style, a well known and not very reputable 
Scent, created Bishop for the occasion, went through 
the ce y of ation ; after which, their maj- 
esties received the homage of the crowd assembled. 

After the ceremony of the coronation was over, a 
deputation of Senators appeared on the piazza of the 
palace, in front of which the troops were assembled, 
and gave two cheers for the Emperor. These were but 
feebly responded to by the troops. Indeed all seemed 
amazed at the proceedings, and scarcely knew in what 
way to receive them. What the issue will be, no one 
can possibly divine. With the exception of the im- 
perial family, and those who expect titles and digni- 
ties from them, none are satisfied. The people dread 
the name of Emperor, ever since the cruel days of the 
Emperor Desseline. 

I have given you briefly an account of this great 
event which looks iike a burlesque, got up by some of 
your Ethiopian Screnaders, of the crowning of Na- 
poleon and Josephine. Ridiculous as it may seem, 
however, it is every word of it true, and it is a matter 
of very serious consequence to this unhappy island. 

We learn from Capt. Cutts that at the time of his 
departure, it was understood that a list of the nobil- 
ity, princes, dukes, lords, barons, &c., would be 
named in a few days. 





te" The Florida war is likely to become a serious 
charge upon the Treasury. 

The few remaining Seminoles are resolutely deter- 
mined not to be driven from their hunting-grounds, 
They are enthusiastically attached to their swamps, 
and will leave in them their: bones. The portion of 
the peninsula assigned to them is remarkably well 
suited for Indian occupation, but utterly useless for 
whites. 

Gen. Twiggs is in command of the military opera- 
tions in Florida. He united with the authorities of 
Florida in recommending that a volunteer force 
should be called upon. It is well known that volun- 
teers would cost, per man, ten times as much as the 
regulars, and be less effective. General Taylor de- 
clared, very promptly and decidedly, that he would 
send the whole army of the United States to Florida, 
before he would consent to call out volunteers.— 

‘ashington corr. of the Journal of Commerce. 








The Florida Troubles.—Despatches received at the 
War ent from Florida, state that the Chief 
of thé i disclaims all connection with the 


late outbreak, and had agreed to deliver over the per- 
trators to our government for trial. Gen. Twiggs 
called a council at Charlotte Harbor. 


[9 It is said that the Florida war, though nipped 
in the bud, has: cost, in of troops, 


services which | cited 






Jing “ cweens Lat 

ay. cldensity \ehiod ae a 
‘was aceidentally behi or has volun es-| % 
; ap ed- the latter most ‘y. It will be recol- " 
lected that he was once before induced 


kidnap a colored in this 
county. It was on trial, that the girl in ques- 
tion had been sent by the Tennessee defendant to 


Ohio the last summer, being his slave in Tennessee. 


e, in vompany with two Ohioans, attempted to take 
her back to slavery, for which were arrested. 
The trial continued two days and a half, betore Jus- 


tice Keys, and the question of commitment was sus- 
tained. The parties were held to bail, to appear at 
the next term of our court, in the sum of $200 each. 
—Hilisborough (O.) Chronicle. 

Runaways and Arrests.—On Saturday last, a gang 
of some half-dozen slaves, of both sexes, ran away 
from their owners, in the neighborhood of Jefferson 
and Petersville. They were striking a straight course 
for the Pennsylvania line, but were discovered and ar- 
rested about two miles above Wolfsville. It required 
a strong force to secure them, the men making a des- 
perate resistance, being armed with bowie knives, 
dirks, &c. Two young men, Uriah Hurley and —— 
Lewis, who assisted in arresting them, received some 
pod hard blows, and were also badly cut by knives 

the hands of the negroes. We understand that the 
ee gga prevailed the citizens of 

olfsville, upon hearing of the bloody resistance 
made by the runaways, F 

P. S. Since the above was put in type, we learn 
that the young men are not expected to recover from 
the wounds received from the hands of the slaves. 
Their bodies were dreadfully lacerated.—Catoctin 
Whig, 14th inst. 


Negroes Running Away from the Blessings of Slave- 
ry.—Eight slaves attempted to cross the Ohio River 
below Maysville, on the night of the 10th instant, in 
order to get into Ohio and secure their freedom. 
There were too many of them for the skiff, which up- 
set, and four were drowned. The other four clung 
to the bottom and cried for help, which came to them 
in the shape of a gentleman who had them all put 
in jail for their masters. Another slave, who was 
helping them across, was flogged to the extent of the 
law—thirty lashes. 


Slave Hung.—The slave Alph, who recently killed 
his master, Mr. Anderson, near Yan Buren, Arkan- 
sas, was hung by a committee of citizens at Benton- 
ville, Ark., on the 20th ult. He made a full confes- 
sion of his guilt while standing on the scaffold, and 
pointed with his finger at the same time toa white 
man who had, he said, instigated him to commit the 
murder. He had induced his master to get off his 
horse, by saying there was something the matter with 
his horse’s foot, and when on the ground, made an 
attack on him with a club, and afterwards cut his 
throat. 


Row among the Blacks. —On Sunday last, a crowd of 
several hundred negroes assembled around a meeting- 
house in Pennsbury township, near Westchester, a 
report having circulated that two officers from Dela- 
ware and Maryland were to be there to carry off some 
alleged fugitive slaves. The officers not appearing, 
the blacks, being armed -with clubs and stones, went 
into a regular fight among themselves, which lasted 
for several hours. A great number were knocked 
down and bruised, but none seriously hurt.— Richmond 
(Va.) Times. 


{#" Two churches were burned in Pittsfield, Mass., 
on Saturday, Sept. 15. The old church, which has 
been used as a carpenter's shop, was set on fire at 3 
o’clock in the morning, and entirely consumed. The 
new building adjoining, which was nearly completed, 
was also destroyed. The loss is $9,000, on which 
there is an insurance of $7,000. The society to 
which the church belonged was a branch of Rey. Dr. 
Todd's. ; 


The Democratic Convention.—Gro. 8. Bourwe.t, of 
Groton, has been nominated by the Democratic State 
Convention for Governor. He received 295 votes out 
of 437 cast. Hon. Pliny Merrick had 108. Henry 
W. Cusuman, Esq., of Bernardston, was nominated 
for Lieutenant Governor by acclamation. Hon. Benj. 
¥. Hallett ruled the Convention from the beginning 
to the end. A resolution passed in opposition to sla- 
very extension, but would not make it a test in the 
‘Democratic party.’ An attempt to strike out the 
last clause failed. ¥ 


Slaves in California.—A. correspondent of the New- 
ark Advertiser writes from Colluma:—‘ Dr. Frank- 
lin, who came up with us in the Oregon, returns to 
bring out his slaves across the Isthmus. He gives 
them their freedom, doubtless based upon their la- 
boring for him a certain period.’ 


California.—A letter from San Diego, dated Aug. 
2d, says the slavery question entered into the election, 
and that the anti-slavery ticket prevailed. There 
were 220 yotes polled, and of course many ille- 
gal ones. ‘ 


{ze It is ascertained that the Democrats will have 
a majority in both branches of the Maine Legisla- 
ture. 


A Long Lost Needle Found.—A needle swallowed 
four years ago by a young man in Boston, was re- 
cently extracted from between his ribs on the left 
side. 


{= The Boston Traveller says that the ship Le- 
nore’s Company had been offered one hundred thou- 
sand dollars for the little iron steamboat which they 
took out to California with them, but they declined 
accepting it. They are confident when she is in op- 
eration she will make for them one thousand dollars 
per day: 


Death from Fright. —The Clevel2nd Plaindealer 
mentions the death of Mr. Cox, a very worthy man, 
of pure fright, during the raging of a fire at his house 
on Friday night. Mr. Cox was of a very excitable tem- 
perament, and during the consternation which prevail- 
ed, fainted, and was found lying upon the bed. His 
family immediately applied restoratives, but without 
avail. 


te Mr. Frederic A. Hinton, a well known barber 
in Philadelphia, a citizen of color, had effected insur- 
ance in two companies, securing on his sudden death 
recently, the amount of $3000 to his promising 
young family. 


Jews in Boston.—The Jews have consecrated a 
Syn ue, with about 100 members, and obtained a 
Rabbi ed Poland, who preached the dedicatory 
discourse in Hebrew, which occupied two hours in 
the delivery. This is the only synagogue in New 
England. ? 


( We learn that despatches went forward by the 
last steamer, removing Mr. Robert Walsh from the 
office of United States Consul at Paris, which he 
has held for some eight years past.—Courier and En- 
quirer. 

Rewards for Artists.—The Pennsylvania Academy of 
the Fine Arts offers three prizes—one of $750, one 
of $500, and one of $250, ior the best pictures on 
some historical, scriptural, or dramatic subjects, in 
size not less than 50 inches by forty; to be delivered 
at the Academy on or before April 10, 1850. They 
also offer a prize of $300 and one of $200, for land- 
scapes or marine views. Address John ‘I. Lewis, 
Secretary, Philadelphia. - 


Dinner at Plymouth.—About one hundred gentle- 
men sat down to a sumptuous dinner, on Monday, 
last week, at the Samoset House, in Plymouth, to 
celebrate the embarkation of the Pilgrim Fathers from 
Delfthaven. ‘The chair was filled by the Hon. Dan- 
iel Webster, who made two 8) hes. The meeting 
was also addressed by Hon. ward Everett, Hon. 
Robert C. Winthrop, President Wayland, and others, 


_ The Proposed Annexation of Cuba.—The Paris Con- 
stitutionnel has thought proper to call the attention 
of those ambitious personages who covet Cuba, to the 
fact that, according to a treaty between the United 
States, France and England, that island, like Hayti, 
must remain independent in case it is ever severed 
from Spain. The island of Cuba, then, cannot belong 
to the American Union, except by violation of a mu- 

between the three great maratime 
powers. Treaties certain!y may be annulled, but this 


Interesting Ride. —Mr. Cadwick, member of the 
English Parliament, senenlly rode upon a pony 
mnie twenty-three miles 0} the underground sew- 

It is supposed that the foul condi- 
tion of these sewers, which discharge into the Thames, 
is the principal reason of the frightful ravages of chol- 





the 
stores, and purchase of horses for mounting troops,. 
&c., three hundred thousand dollars, 





‘lic. We have obtained an excellent 










It is unnecessary, at this late day, to enter upon 
any formal exposition of the principles and measures. 
of the American A. S, Society, , to the support of 
which the funds resulting from this effort are devot. 
ed. The language of our last year’s Call will express 
better than any other, our present convictions of its 
necessity and value. ‘Years of close observation of 


its righteous principles and apro practi-. 
eal workings, assure us that it has the elements of 
success, It continually sends forth lecturers to en- 
force the principles of justice and humanity among 
the people, and in» few years is found thereby to 
have exercised a controlling influence for good 
throughout the country. It dictates the course and 
bends the policy of every political party ; and speak- 
ing as it does from a height above their selfish per- 
sonal struggles, its words of everlasting trath are 
heard, and more and more obeyed. . . . It has 
no local attachments, no. partizan or sectarian parti- 
alities; no hidden aim, no double purpose.’ With 
this Society, in a word, rests the hope of the Ameri- 
ican Slave. Its continuance and increased success, 
the number of its agents, and the circulation of its 
periodicals, depend greatly on the amount of funds 
which we, through this yearly effort, are enabled to 
place at its disposal. 

We regard the importance of the American Anti- 
Slavery Society as paramount to that of any other 
Anti-Slavery organization, and of course its claims 
for help and sympathy paramount to those of any 
other. Boston and its environs, indeed, supply. us 
with a market; but with a trifling exception, barely 
sufficient to remunerate the expense of Anti-Slavery 
advertisements, not a cent of our receipts is expended 
in Massachusetts. In sustaining the cause in her own 
borders, she asks no aid from beyond them, but relies 
entirely on her own efforts. 

These being our circumstances, we appeal to Abo 
litionists EVERY WHEKE, earnestly invoking of each 
aid and assistance proportionate alike to the dignity 
and necessity of the work we have undertaken. We 
are laboring for the establishment of those foundation 
principles on which the rights of all men must of ne- 
cessity rest. Therefore to ALL we appeal, in confi- 
dence on that common human heart, whose unsophis- 
ticated instincts furnish our best hope of success. 

The Sixteenth National Anti-Slavery Bazaar will 
be held in Boston during Christmas week, and all 
desiring to co-operate with us are requested to com- 
municate with the undersigned, 

ANNE WARREN WESTON, 
M. W. CHAPMAN, 

ELIZA L. FOLLEN, 

ANN T. G. PHILLIPS, 
SUSAN M. CABOT, 
CATHARINE SARGENT, 
HENRIETTA SARGENT, 
THANKFUL SOUTHWICK, 
HARRIET B. HALL, 
SARAH N. SOUTHWICK, 
LOUISA LORING, 

MARY MAY, 

SARAH S. RUSSELL, 
ANN R. BRAMHALL, 
HELEN E. GARRISON, 
MARIA LOWELL, 

ABBY FRANCIS, 
HARRIET T. WHITE, 
MARY GRAY CHAPMAN, 
SARAH B. SHAW, 
FRANCES MARY ROBBINS, 
CAROLINE WESTON, 
ELIZA F. EDDY. 











NOTICE. 

The ladies of the First Independent Baptist Church 
and Society will celebrate their 11th anniversary by 
an address from the Rev. John 'T, Raymond, of New 
York, in the Rev. W.B. Serrington’s Church, Bel- 
knap street, on the evening of the 10th Oct. They will 
also give a Levee the same evening in the school room, 
for benevolent purposes. Tickets can be obtained of 
Mr. Hilton, Brattle st.; Mrs. Gardner, Belknap st. ; 
Mrs. Davis, 53 Spring st.; Mrs. R. Jones, Second ’st. ; 
Mrs. Tabbs, Dover st., andat the door, price 50 
cents. We solicit the attendance of a erous pub- 
thoir for the 
oc asion, and expect to satisfy all by a mental and 
physical feast. E. R. DAVIS, . 

SUSAN GARRISON. 





NOTICE. 

The Green Plain (Ohio) Yearly Meeting of Friends, 
who have adopted the Congregational order, will 
commence on seventh day, the 27th of the 10th mo., 
1849. All persons who love the promotion of prac- 
tical goodness, will find a welcome in our councils. 
We meet not to lengthen the cords of sect, but to ex- 
ercise our religious sentiment in the diffusion of 
principles that Shall hasten the overthrow of oppres- 
sion and violence in the land. Several distinguished 
strangers are expected to be present. 

Selma, Clark Co., Ohio. 





OLD COLONY A. 8. SOCIETY. 
QUARTERLY MEETING. 
te” A quarterly mecting of this Society will be 
holden in the Town Hall, South Bridgewater, on Sat- 
urday and Sunday, the 28th and 29th inst., commeno- 
ing at 10, A. M., on Saturday. 

t every abolitionist in the Old Colony be his and 
her representative on the occasion, A very interest- 
ing meeting is anticipated, as Wm. L. Garrison, C. 
C. Burueicu, and other able speakers, are expected 
to be present. Let the meeting be fully attended. 
To the rescue, friends of humanity ! 

BOURNE SPOONER, Pres. 
H. H. Brronam, See. 
South Abington, Sept. 12, 1849. 





DIED, 


In Baltimore, Sept. 18th, Hon. Christopher Hughes, 
well known as a diplomatist, aged 64. 


In North Salem, Sept. 16th, Mrs. Ann Storer Col-— 


man Dodge, wife of Pickering Dodge, Esq., and 
daughter of the late Rev. Henry Colman, 


Female Medical School, 
BOSTON. 


ONDUCTED by the American Medical Education 
Society ; Enoch C, Rolfe, M.D., Lecturer. The 
third term of instruction in Midwifery will com- 
mence Nov. 1,°1849, and continue three months. Tu- 
ition, $25, in advance. Address or apply to the Sec- 


retary of the Society. é 
- SAMUEL GREGORY, 
Sept. 28 3t 25 Cornhil 


CLOTHING! 


NEW STORE, 
No. 107, : ge page he Cambridge Street. 
LEWIS HAYDEN, 

HO, it will be remembered, was formerly a 
W slave in Kentucky, has opened the above Store, 
and keeps a good assortment of 

MEN’S AND BOY'S CLOTHING, 
of superior quality. He trusts that all will lend him 
a helping hand, for it will be his constant endeavor to 
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From the National Era. 
FREEDOM'S GATHERING. 
BY JOWN 8. ADAMS. 


I seemed to live beyond the present time, 
Methought it was when all the world was free, 
And myriad numbers, from each distant clime, 
Came up to hold their annual jubilee. 
From distant China, Afric’s scn-burnt shore; 
From Greenland’s icebergs, Russia’s broad domain ; 
They came as men whom fetters bound no more, 
And trod New England’s valley, hill and plain. 
They met to hold a jubilee, for all 
Were free from Error’s chain, and from the Oppressor’s 
thrall. 


Word had gone forth that Slavery’s power was done; 
The cry like wild-fire through the nations ran; 
Russia’s tame serf and Afgic’s sable son 
Threw off their chains—each felt himself a man; 
Thrones that had stood for ages were no more ; 
Man ceased to suffer, tyrants ceased to reign ; 
And all throughout the world, from shore to shore, 
Were loosed from Slavery's fetter, and its chain; 
And those who once were slaves came up as free 
Unto New-England’s soil to keep their jubilee. 


New England ! ’twas a fitting place, for it 
Had sent its rays upon them, as a star 
Beams from the glorious heavens on slaves who sit 
In chains, to lure them where free seraphs are; 
The light it had shed on them made them start 
From their deep lethargy, then look and see 
That they of Freedom’s boon might have a part, 
Their nation glorious as New England be. 
And then like men they struggled till they won, 
And Freedom’s high-born light shone as a noon-day 
sun. 


Men gathered there who were men; nobly they 
Had long and faithful fought ’gainst Error’s night, 
And now they saw the sun-light of that day 
They long had hoped to see ; when Truth and Right 
Should triumph o’er the world, and all should hold 
This truth self-evident: that fellow-men, 
In God's own image made, should not be sold 
Nor stalled as cattle in a market pen. 
Praises they sang, and thanks they gave to God, 
That He had loosed the chain, and broke the Oppres- 
sor’s rod. 


They gazed o’er all the past; their vision’s eye 
Beheld how men in former years had groaned, 
When Hope’s own flame burned dim, and no light 
nigh 
Shone to disperse the darkness ; when enthro-ed 
Sat boasting Ignorance, and ’neath its sway 
Grim Superstition held its lurid lamp, 
That only darkened the obstructed way 
In which man groped and wandered til! the damp, 
Cold, cheerless gateway of an opening tomb 
Met his extended hand, and sealed his final doom. 


Perchance one mind, illumined from above, 

Might strive to burst the heavy bonds it wore, 
Pierce through the clouds of error, and in love 

With its new mission, upward seek to soar. 
Upon it shone Truth’s faintest, feeblest ray— 

Sought to be free; but tyrants saw and crushed 
Man's first attempt to cast his chain's away, 

The first aspirings of his nature hushed. 
Thus back from man was Freedom's Genius driven, 
And Slavery’s chains in ten-fold strength were riven. 


In gazing o’er the past, twas this they saw— 
How Evil long had triumphed ; but to-day 

Man bowed to nothing but God's righteous law, 
And Truth maintained its undisputed sway. 

Right conquered Might; and of this they were proud, 
As they beheld all nations drawing near, 

Men from all lands, a vast, unnumbered crowd, 
While in their eyes full many a sparkling tear 

Trembled awhile, then from its cell did start, 

Witness to the deep joys of an o’erflowing heart. 


There came up those who'd crouched beneath the lash, 
Had bowed beneath the chains they could not bear, 
Till Freedom's lightning on their minds did flash, 
And rouse them as a lion in his lair 
Is roused when foes invade it; then with strength 
Near superhuman one bold effort made 
To break their cruel bondage, till at length 
Beneath their feet they saw their fetters laid. 
"Twas then they lifted their freed hands on high, 
And pwans loud and long resounded through the sky. 


Up, up they came, and still the bannered host 

Far in the distance met my wondering eye; 
On hill and dale, on all New England’s coast, 

White banners waved beneath a cloudless sky. 
The aged sire leaned on his oaken staff, 

Manhood stood up in all its strength and pride, 
And youth came dancing with a joyous laugh, 

With woman, lovely woman at his side; 
Bright eyes, glad hearts, and joyous souls were there, 
Free as the light that shone, unfettered as the air. 


The mind, that spark of Deity within, ? 


That hath its nature from a higher world, 
No longer bound by tyranny and sin, 
Beheld its highest, noblest powers unfurled. 
No more did Error bind it to its creed, 
Or Superstition strive to blind its sight; 
It followed only where God's truth did lead, 
And trusted Him to guide its course aright. 
The inner as the outer man was free, 
And both, united, held this glorious jubilee. 
* * * * * * 
——'Twas alla vision—and it passed away 
As dreams depart—yet it did leave behind 
Its deep impressions—thoughts that fain would stay 
And hold communion with the tireless mind. 
I wished that it were real, for I heard 
The clank of Slavery’s fetters rend the air; 
The feelings of my heart were deeply stirred, 
When I beheld my brethren, who can dare 
Proclaim all equal, yet in chains of steel 
Bind men who, like themselves, can pain and pleasure 
feel. 


God in his wisdom meant all should be free, 

All equal; therefore came they from one man: 
Presumptuous mortal! who His great decree 

Durst strive to change to suit thy selfish plan, 
Know thou that His fixed purpose will be done, 

Though thou arrayest all thy puny strength 
In war against it! AW who feel the sun 

Shall own his goodness, and be free at length. 
God cares for mortals, though he riegns on high; 
Freedom is His own cause, and it shall never die. 


My country! if my heart one wish doth hold, 
For thee and for thy good, it is that thou 
Forbid that thine own children shall be sold— 
Forbid that they as slaves to man shall bow; 
For them, our fathers nobly fought and bled— 
For them, they poured their life-blood forth as rain ; 
Shall it in foreign lands of us be said, 
We bind our brothers with a galling chain ? 
While the old world is struggling to be free, 
America! let not this charge be laid to thee ! 


We all may err, may oft be led astray ; 
Let him who'd free the slave, be careful he 
Is not a slave himself to some fond way 
He would adopt to set his brother free, 
All seek one end, for all one good would gain; 
Then on as brothers, hand in hand proceed ; 
Paths that seem intricate will all be plain, 
If we but follow where God's truth would lead, 
Trust him for strength in darkness and in light, 
His word will cheer us on, his presence give us might. 








LETTER PROM MARIA W. CHAPMAN. 

In the Anti-Slavery Standard, of last week, is a 
long and interesting letter from Mrs. Maria W. Chap- 
man, at Paris, giving a graphic sketch of the proceed- 
ings of the late Peace Congress in that city, from 
which we take the following extracts. After allud- 
ing to the true friends of the anti-slavery cause who 
were present, and who ‘would naturally feel the 
deepest interest for the right organization and subse- 
quent conduct of the Congress,’ she adds— 

* All such could but lament, in the first place, that 
the War spirit of the day should show itself so much 
more sagaciously than the Peace spirit. Women, by 
hundreds, have just been fighting in the Italian ranks, 
and have even in many instances commanded the 
troops as officers,—it is little known, but, I am assur- 
ed, true, that many are now enrolled in the British 
Navy :—men received their help gladly in war, but re- 
ject it where it would be most appropriate and ef- 
fectual in the composition of their Councils of Peace. 
How can it be hoped that women will not be, equally 
with men, deluded by the vain glory of war, while 
called upon to bless and present its banners, and raise 
unhindered influences in its behalf? It is not thus that 
this Congress, styling itself universal, has welcomed 
aid from all who were ready to give it. You will see 
at once that these remarks are not elicited by any feel- 
ing of repressed activity on my own part, for I could 
not conscientiously have joined it, had the way been 
open. There was a moral unnaturalness in the idea 
that presided at its formation, which would have pre- 
vented me from doing so, even had all persons been 
invited, asin the American Anti-Slavery Societies. 
Progress—the going on from strength to strength—is 
the natural moral order; but, in this instance, the 
more advanced members announced to the Congress 
their desire that its basis should be a measure—like 
the substitution of arbitration for battle ; not a princi- 
ple—like the inviolability of human life, or the sinful- 
ness of violence. What they have done need not 
have been left undone; but by the omission of the 
spiritual and intellectual element, they leave their 
movement at the same disadvantage as the human 
body suffers in hemiplegia—the paralysis of one entire 
side. he intelligent reformer should be philosopher 
and psychologist enough to recognize the dual nature 
of man, which calls not only for measures, but for the 
last analysis of the reasons for them; and to accept 
and provide for all the consequences of man’s two- 
fold organization. It is childish, when not unprinci- 
pled, to shrink from probing our subject. - If there be 
a member of the recent Congress who feels all war, 
national or individual, to be sinful by reason of its 
constituent principle—violence—physical outrage—an 
exaltation of the brutal over the spiritual,—what es- 
sential agreement can there be between him and that 
other member, who thinks all war only as unwise and 
unadvisable, financially speaking, but yet unavoida- 
ble in case of assault? It may not be a very heinous 
offence against the moral nature, for the former to be 
silent while the latter marks, as did this Congress, the 
degree to which improved means of inter-communica- 
tion have carried the civilization of the present age. 
Still I would not willingly come to an agreement with 
myself even for an hour, to make a retrograde move- 
ment for the sake of aseeming union with those I must 
go backward to meet. The Convention was composed 
of two sorts of persons: those who saw farther and 
knew better than they showed on this occasion, and 
those who were standing on the outermost verge of 
their knowledge, contemplating a subject which they 
had not yet examined. 

The business was conducted like that of the Courts 
of Justice in New Orleans, in French and English ; 
but the delay in consequence was very slight. In ac- 
cordance with a very pertinent suggestion of Joseph 
Sturge, the long speeches were never translated ; 
much time was thus saved. The Convention owed 
much to the business tact of M. Coquerel, whose per- 
fect knowledge of many languages, and admirable fa- 
cility in the translation and condensing, saved much 
valuable time. I shall translate his principal speech 
for your third page as soon as I am able, with that of 
the Abbe Deguerry, which was full of feeling and of 
fire. This gentleman has not always been a priest. 
Iie was in the first place a lawyer, then a soldier; and 
must be now in consequence, as you will readily con- 
ceive, a highly accomplished man. In the midst of 
his speech, a paper was handed him from the crowd. 
His animated face turned pale, his head was bowed, 
and his whole attitude expressed painful emotion. 
‘Iam reminded,’ he said, ‘ that this day is the anni- 
versary of that mournful, terrible day, the massacre 
of St. Bartholomew ;’ but it was in vain that he en- 
deavored to proceed. It was needless to do so. His 
look said more of sorrow and abhorrence than any 
words could have done. His position by the side of 
his intimate friend, the Protestant pastor Coquerel, 
and addressing a Congress, principally Protestant, in 
behalf of peace, told all he would have said. Victor 
Hugo, in his eloquent concluding speech, expressed 
in words what all were able to read so clearly in the 
attitude and expression of countenance of. the Abbe 
Dugarry. ‘ Yes, my brethren, my friends,’ said Vic- 
tor Hugo, ‘I will entertain the lamentable remem- 
brance that his feelings obliged him to repel. Yes— 
on this day 277 years ago, this very Paris, where you 
now stand, was fearfully roused at midnight by the 
tolling of the cloche d’ argent at the palace of justice. 
The Catholics sprang to arms, the Protestants were 
surprised in their sleep,—and a fearful massacre—a 
crime in which was mingled all the hatred of the 
times, civil, political and religious, a crime of the 
most abominable character, was accomplished. But 
to-day—to-day, in this same city, God gives a 
rendezvous to all these hates, and bids them to be 
converted into love. (Rapturous applause.) God 
now withdraws its fatal chgracter from this funereal 
anniversary, and bids a ray of glorious light stream 
from the day that so long has borne the stain of blood. 
Instead of vengeance, fanaticism and war, he gives 
reconciliation, tolerance and peace, and thanks to the 
progress which His sovereign will has caused, pre- 
cisely on this fatal date of the 24th of August, and 
in the very shadow, so to speak, of the tower (still 
standing) which rung out the St. Bartholomew, not 
only Englishmen and Frenchmen, Europeans and 
Americans, but those then called Papists and those 
they named Huguenots, now acknowledge each other 
as brethren, and are united in strict and henceforth 
indissoluble amity. (Explosion of applause, reiterated 
and prolonged.) Dare henceforth to deny progress! 
(Applause.) Dare henceforth to deny progress! 
Mark him who does it for a blasphemer ; for whoso- 
ever denies progress, denies Divine Providence. Both 
are identical. Progress is but one of-the human 
names of the Eternal God. (Deep feeling and ap- 
plause.) Brethren, I accept your acclamations, to 
hand them over to future generations. (Applause.) 
Yes—let this day be forever memorable; let it mark 
the termination of the effusion of human blood—the 
end of massacre and war. Let it usher in the advent 
of peace and concord to the world. Let it now be 
said, the 24th of August, 1572, fades away and dis- 
appears beneath the 24th of August, 1849.’ (Long 
and loud applause, with waving of hats and handker- 
chiefs, concluding with a universal three times three, 
timed by Mr. Cobden.) 

The thing that most interested us, as it will your 
readers, was the success of our friend William W. 
Brown in addressing the audience. So many are nat- 
urally desirous to speak on such an occasion, that an 
unknown man can hardly hope an opportunity ; but 
our friend’s color and his cause, the two very reasons 
that would have prevented his obtaining a hearing in 
the United States, removed all obstacles here. Our 
friends R. D. Webb and Cockran and many others in- 
terested themselves warmly on the occasion, and 


when he rose or the platform, the general feeling of 
the assembly sustained him, notwithstanding the ef- 
forts of the huissier, in the performance of his fune- 
tions, to keep him down, his name not being on the 
list of speakers. He spoke about five minutes amid 
the most cordial applause, having been introduced by 
M. Coquerel as a fugitive slave, whose good character 
and abilities had enabled him to attain his liberty, 
and appear before them as a delegate of the Ameri- 
ean Peace Society. His ideas were as follows. I cut 
the slip from the Galignani :— 

Mr. WILLIAM W. BROWN said, that at so ad- 
vanced a stage of the proceedings, he should not have 
thought of taking up the time of the meeting, were 
it not that he desired at the Peace Congress of Paris 
to protest against the existence of the war element, 
which condemned three millions of men in the United 
States to slavery. (Cheers.) He had been a slave 
for twenty years, and he could 4 from experience 
on the point. He could utter his sentiments with 
perfect freedom in Paris; but he could not do that in 
the capital of the United States; were he to do so, his 
life would be in danger. Slavery had now been abol- 
ished in almost every country in Europe, whilst, 
shameful to say, it still existed in America. France, 
in her revolution of 1848, had rendered not only her 
inhabitants at home free, but had set her slaves in 
Martinique and Guadaloupe at liberty. He wanted 
to have the same effect produced in the United 
States. That could only be done by the destruction 
of the war element of which he had spoken. The dis- 
semination of the principles of peace, he firmly be- 
lieved, would be the best means of leading to the 
emancipation of the slave populationin the United 
States. (Hear, hear.) 

This was instantly translated by M. Coquerel, and 
received most enthusiastically. Being such,good seed, 
it did not fail to bring forth plenty of fruit afterwards, 
and the end is not yet. M. Emile Girardin writes 
as follows in his journal La Presse, respecting Mr. 
Brown, and his effort on this occasion :—‘ This young 
black spoke admirably. He astonished the auditory 
by the abundance and the profoundness of his ideas. 
In pleading against slavery, at once the cause and the 
consequence of wars, he necessarily pleaded for peace. 
Bravosand hurrahs welcomed this escaped slave, who 
had received from civilization nothing but hatred, and 
who rendered it in return only love.’ - All that took 
place afterward, at the magnificent soiree given to the 
Congress by M. de Tocqueville, Minister of Foreign 
Affaires, and how, when presented to Madame de 
Toequeville, she took him by the hand, which is, 
among the French, an expression of especial sympa- 
thy, and not accorded to every one, and welcomed him 
with the friendliest cordiality, and how Victor Hugo 
next claimed the same personal recognition, and how 
not only on that brilliant evening, but walking the 
streets of Paris since, persons addressed him who, 
speaking but little English, were obliged to write 
their expressions and kindly feeling, for his persever- 
ance in calling attention to the great curse of his 
country, and how, at the breakfast given by the Eng- 
lish delegation in the jeu de paume, (the spot where 
the tiers etat retreated after Louis XVI. had dissolved 
the States General,) how, I say, at that dejeuner Mr. 
Allen, D. D., of Northampton, Massachusetts, declar- 
ed that the United States General Government had 
nothing to do with slavery, and how the American 
delegation gathered round him in rebuke, and how 
the English shamed him into silence, and how Mr. 
Brown proceeded, after the whole occasion was over, 
and how the French Government threw open all the 
grand palaces and public places to the Congress on 
the simple exhibition of their cards as delegates, and 
how the commandant at Versailles rode on horseback 
on the following Monday from fountain to fountain 
through the magnificent park of Versailles, to exhibit 
the grandes eau which the Government had ordered to 
play expressly for the Congress—will it not all be told 
in Mr. Brown’s letter to the Liberator? (2 Take 
the Liberator, all who would have the particulars, is 
the direct inference.’ 

s 
SPEECHES DELIVERED AT THE PEACE 
CONGRESS AT PARIS. 

Mr. Ricnarp Cospen, M. P.. came forward, and 
was received with the most enthusiastic cheering, 
which lasted a considerable time. He expressed his 
intention to speak in French, first, because such a 
mark of respect was due to their hospitable friends 
in France ; secondly, because he wished the meet- 
ing to be as much French as possible. He then 
delivered in French, with an excellent pronouncia- 
tion, a speech of which the following is a transla- 
tion :— 





I join with all my heart in the wish expressed by 
one of the speakers, that we could have one univer- 
sal language. Nevertheless, I am not a little afraid 
that there might be a dispute even amongst the 
friends of pezce as to which of the thousand dia- 
lects of the world ought to prevail, (loud applause,) 
and that oceans of ink at least would be shed be- 
fore it was decided. In the meantime, let every 
country enjoy in peace its own dictionary and gram- 
mar; and it is on this principle, recollecting that I 
am in the metropolis of France, that I prefer to throw 
myself upon the well known politeness of a French 
audience, whijst I address to them a few words in 
broken French, (loud applause,) rather than be guil- 
ty of an act of foreign intervention even in the 
matter of language. So much has been said, and so 
well said, by the eloquent speakers who have pre- 
ceded me, that I do not feei it necessary to add a 
word to the general argument; but should wish to 
draw your attention for a moment to the manner in 
which the governments of your country and mine 
have augmented their standing armaments in mutu- 
al rivalry and defiance of each other. I speak only 
of our navies and coast defences, for we do not pre- 
tend to enter into competition with you in respect 
to your army. Do not be alarmed, Mr. President, I 
am not going to infringe upon the wise regulations 
of the Congress, which forbid our alluding to the pol- 
itics of the day. (Hear, hear.) Unfortunately, my 
subject extends back for many years, and implicates 
several ministers in both countries, although your 
present government must certainly be exempted 
from all responsibility in the matter. During the 
last thirteen years, you and we have been constant- 
ly increasing our navies, adding to our coast defen- 
ces, enlarging our arsenals, building new basins for 
steam vessels, and constructing fresh harbors of re- 
fuge. No sooner is the keel of another line-of-bat- 
tle ship laid down in your dock yards, than forth- 
with fresh hammers begin to resound at Plymouth ; 
a new forge has hardly begun to work at Cherbourg, 
when immediately the sparks are seen to fly from 
fresh anvils at Plymouth, and vice versa. (Loud ap- 
plause.) The consequence has been that the cost 
of our navies has been increased fifty per cent. in a 
time of peace. My first objection to this is its su- 
preme folly—{hear, hear)—for, as both countries in- 
crease their naval strength in equal proportions, nei- 
ther party has gained any thing by the change, the 
only result being a pure waste to the amount of the 
augmentation. My next objection is to the extreme 
y gry of the system; for, at the very time that 
all this increase of armament has been going on, 
our respective governments have been exchangin 
assurances of mutual feelings of friendship and ae 
will. (Loud laughter.) If these professions were 
made in sincerity and truth, where was the necessity 
for more ships of war and more coast defences? 
An individual does not cover himself with armor in 
the presence of his friends, unless, indeed, he hap- 
pens to be mad. But my greatest objection to these 
vast armaments is, that they tend to excite danger- 
ous animosities between. two nations, and to perpet- 
uate fear, hatred, and suspicion, passions which find 
their gratification instinctively in war; and here is 
the great reason why this Congress desires, in the 
terms of the motion now before it, to bring the na- 
tions into a system of disarmament. Now, how shall 
this be accomplished? Why, by teaching out re- 
spective governments this little arithmetical prob- 
lem, of which, in times past, they seem to have been 
ignorant, ey: that if two nations are both armed 
in a time of peace up to a certain point, say gj 
they are not relatively stronger than vP ae Some 
ments stood both at three, and that they would be 
equally strong if they disarmed alto, . (Loud 
mtg ye But you, the tax p Frame, will 
see that there is an immense to your pock- 
ets. (Hear, hear.) 

Do not, however, let us deceive ourselves with the 
idea that we shall easily succeed in teaching this 
little arithmetical lesson to our governments. I 

from experience when I say, that none 
statesmen. 
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(Hear.) They are so to routine, and so for- 








of disarmament which is called for alike upon every 
principle of humanity and sound policy. (Immense 
applause. ) 
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‘TO THE MEMBERS OF THE CONGRESS OF UNIVER- 
SAL PEACE, 


wey feel, and for 


mega o Srir ae titude. 
*T thi with you, gentlemen, that war is & rem- 


continue 


said that several American gentlemen would be | sity 


much gratified by the honorable gentleman givi 
a short summary of the h which he just 
delivered. Mr. Cobden, tho evidently Saigeet, 
good-humoredly complied, and was again much ap- 
pluuded. 


The Rev. Jonny Burret rose, and was received 
with loud applause. He commenced by expressing, 
the gratification he felt at seeing so large an assem- 
bly before him ; it was a practical refutation of the 
assertion that France and England were natural en- 
emies. (Loud applause.) He maintained that they 
ought rather to be considered natural friends. 
(Cheers.) Why should they be otherwise? Why 
should any one have his next door neighbor his ene- 
my? Noone would do so, unless he was a fool. 
(Langhter.) For his part, he rejoiced to see his 
smooth-faced friends and his bea friends mixing 
amicably together (laughter); the more they 80 
mixed together, the better decidedly would the views 
of the Peace Society be carried out. But it was 
asked, what were the advocates of peace to do? 
Were they to take away arms from others, and keep 
them for themselves? No; they were against the 
use of arms in any case. He and his friends were 
altogether inst war in any shape; with fists as 
much as wi ace pales or other murderous 
weapons. What, then, did the Society propose to 
do? Jt proposed to have all disputes settled by ar- 
bitration. They did not, in making that proposition, 
intend asking the belligerent parties to submit their 
disputes to persons of unfriendly character—to per- 
sons naturally opposed to them. No; but to well- 
instructed arbitrators—to persons whose knowledge 
of the subject under dispute would only be surpassed 
by their desire to settle matters amicably. (Hear, 


hear.) 

But look at wars in general: did ‘they always 
terminate according to the justice of the cause 
involved? Did not the skill of the captains and the 
strength of the troops, and even the force and speed 
of the forces, do more in deciding warlike affairs, 
than the justice of the cause for which the contest 
was entered on? How often did it come to pass 
that the conquerors were in the wrong! How often 
had England been beaten when she was in the right, 
and have the best when she was certainly wrong! 
Tt was, consequently, logical to suppose that arbitra- 
tion would be a fairer mode of deciding differences 
than any recourse to arms. But let it not be sup- 
posed that arbitration was a novel mode of deciding 
matters in dispute. All nations had made use of it 
in their time, and even the most barbarous thought 
of war only when amicable means had failed. What 
were the decisions of courts of law but methods of 
arbitration? He maintained that by such a plan as 
arbitration, men’s interests, their treasures, and their 
blood, cguld most surely be saved. He believed 
that if men of information in Belgium, France, the 
United States, and England, joined together f rmly 
to carry out the principles of the Peace Society, the 
result would not long be doubtful. The reverend 

entleman dwelt on this point, and went on to say, 
that England had shown the greatest readiness to 
participate in this great work, and we entertain the 
most fervent hopes that other nations will join with 
equal readiness in the pleasing task. He rejoiced 
to see the numerous assemblage of Frenchmen 
now present, and he much regretted his inability to 
address them in their native language. The orna- 
ments of the Salle also gave him great pleasure, 
for he there saw the flags of England at France 
together, not arranged in hostile array against each 
other, but entwined together in token of peace, and 
as ornaments to a room in which the inhabitants of 
the respective countries were assembled to devise 
and propagate the means of promoting universal 
peace amongst them. The time would come when 
nations would only be regarded as great in propor- 
tion to their advancement in the arts of peace and 
civilization. (Loud applause.) 


Mr. Henry Vincent, who was received with much 
applause, said he wished to cal] the attention of the 
Congress to the necessity of avoiding at present all 
discussion on matters of detail. Such matters could 
be better entered on in a smaller meeting. He 
desired, however, to answer the doubt which had 
been expressed of arbitration not being a practical 
matter. He would ask if it was not arbitration 
which eventually decided all questions in dispute ? 
Battles might be fought and enemies conquered, but 
in the end, the articles of peace were of necessity 
settled by the diplomatic means. What he desired 
to see was, arbitration before rather than after hos- 
tilities. The hon. gentleman then went on to declere 
that there was no question which was gaining 
ground so rapidly on the public mind as that of the 
necessity and advantages of peace. How could it 
be otherwise, when such men as Richard Cobden 
(cheers) and severa] eminent members of the Legisla- 
tive Assembly were engaged in advocating such prin- 
ciples? He then spoke strongly against the evils of 
war, and recommended the Con to refuse to 
discuss all resolutions that could in any way offend 
pond feeling of the people of Paris. He con- 
cluded :— . 


That steam power that wafted us in one day from 
London to Paris is our friend—{cheers}—it breaks 
down the barriers of distance and time—it runs na- 
tion into nation, annihilating and scattering national 
hatreds around it. (Loud cheering.) Be cheerful, 
then; all modern influences are with us; and this 
Congress will aid in blending the moral power of 
France and England together, until these great na- 
tions are united in the holy resolve to give, by the 
force of their example and teaching, civilization and 
peace to the world. (Loud cheering.) Wo shall sur- 
mount all cifficulties and conquer all prejudices, and 
enter ever the true Utopia, by basing all our aspira- 
tions upon the laws of God, and upon the ressive 
characteristics of our noble race. (Mr. Vincent 
resumed his seat amid loud and repeated cheering.) 


Mr. Vincent supported the general disarmament, 
because he considered that the giving effect to moral 
force in opposition to physical was the great object 
of this society; but we had to encounter the most 
deep-rooted prejudices. In the spread of Christiani- 
ty and its morality, of intelligence and education, was 
to be found the advent of universal peace. By keep- 
ing on foot armies, we not only charge heavily our 
finances, but we indoctrinate our people with the 
love of military display and aggression, and in this 
we also enlist the feelmgs and imaginations of the 
fairest and loveliest of the human race, until a na- 
tion becomes impregnated with the insanity of mili- 
tary glory. (Prolonged applause.) Are we Utopian 
in proposing disarmament? No! We are in ac- 
cordance with that religion which says, ‘Love one 
another.” We are only ing to substitute mind 
for matter—reason for force—and to attain that time 
when an ounce of intellect shall be better than a 


that this lies with the gov 
the people. (Hear, hear.) “Vi 


ments are it is when 
(Lond chetrn) “List'ue'sot be 


gress onthe day when an 


tests. 

$I ‘ou, therefore, gentlemen, to inscribe my 
a the friends of the Congress of Peace, 
but it is to me a source of deep regret that I cannot, 
on account of my health, accept the honor of presid- 
ing on pe ies : 

‘If m sician, urges me to go on a jour- 
ney, to oe a dangerons state of health, would, 
nevertheless, consent to let me put it off for some 
days, and if my neuralgic pains are not too violent, 
it will afford me real pleasure to be present at one 
of your sessions. <aiiaat ; 

* Receive, gentlemen, together wi expression 
of these sentiments, the assurance of my most distin- 
guished consideration. 

MAINE DOMINIQUE AUGUSTE, 
Archbishop of Paris. 
* Paris, August 17. 








A Very Good Retort.—A western paper has the 
following :—‘ The Charleston Mercury says that “ the 
only way to a northern man’s sensibilities is through 
his et.” We remember that, after the great 
Pitts fire, three times as much money was con- 
tributed for the sufferers by the city of Boston alone 
as by the whole State of South Carolina, Such facts 
go to show, that if there is a way to the sensibilities 
of northern men through their pockets, there is 
also a way to their pockets through their sensibili- 
ties.’ 

{An excellent old lady, in describing a fearful 
event of her life, when she was run away with ina 
two-horse vehicle, wound up with saying that ‘she 
put the firmest reliance on Providence until the 
breeching broke, and then I gave up!’ 


Nineteen Children.—We are informed by one who 
has just returned from the White Mountains, that 
while on his journey from Portland to Conway, a 
few miles from Conway, the driver stopped the stage 
to show the travellers arare sight. In front of alittle 
cottage near by were eight rosy children, who, on 
seeing the stage before the door, cried out to those 
in the house ‘to come out and get some cakes 
and pennies,’ when out rushed eleven other children 
of the two parents, who soon made their appearance 
in the interesting group. The oldest child, as our 
informant was told by his father, was only 17 years 
of age.— Portsmouth Journal. 


The Coffin Business and the Cholera.—It is said that 
one undertaker in Cincinnati has sold over twelve 
thousand dollars worth of coffins since the breaking 
out of the cholera. During the two months when the 
epidemic was at its greatest height, his labors in 
that field of operation amounted to more than eight 
thousand dollars. 


te A dreadful affray occurred at Mount Vernon, 
Indiana, during election day, which resulted in the 
death of two men—P. Coons and D. Lane. Lane 
was stabbed in the breast, and Coons was felled to 
the ground with a stick of cord wood—both died 
within twenty-four hours after the affray, and both 
were drunk. , 


{# The whiskey trade of Cincinnati is enormous. 
During the commercial year of 47-8, there were 
170,436 barrels of whiskey imported into that city, 
and 165,419 barrels exported. During the year ’43- 
oe imports were 186,509—exports, 136,941 bar- 
rels. 


March of Mind.—The chaplain to the jail at Cov- 
entry, Eng., has been dismissed for holding a prison- 
er’s hand over a lighted candle, with a view to induce 
penitence by impresisng her with the torments of 
hell. The reverend gentleman admitted the fact, and 
said-he committed the act because the woman was of 
such a stolid temper that she was only to be reached 
through her senses ! 


[F An iron cottage, weighing 1500 lbs., 16 1-2 
by 18 feet in size, in two compartments—a kitchen 
and sitting room, with five plate glass windows, two 
beds, one table, one chest of drawers, two chairs, a 
fountain wash-stand, a complete apparatus for cooking. 
can be bought in Liverpool for $150. 


The Cause of High Postage.—One day last week, a 
bag weighing no less than eighty pounds, addressed to 
the Hon. Henry Dodge, passed through the post of- 
fice at Jonesvitis, Wisconsin. How many letters 
were subjected to a high postage to pay the expense 
of the transportation of that bag ?— Baltimore Sun. 


t The Eutaw (Ala.) Whig says that ‘the Wil- 
mot Proviso is a firebrand laid at the very piilows of 
the temple of our republic.’ If this is really so, our 
contemporary will probably smell burnt feathers very 
soon. 


The Parissant and the Pope.—The Paris correspond- 
ent of the Christian Advocate and Journal says that 
on the morning of Sunday, August 12, the following 
inscription was placed on one of the side walls of the 
cathedral of No re Dame, in that city :—‘ The Good 
Shepherd giveth his life for his Sheep: Pius IX. de- 
stroys his with grape-shot.’ It excited so much atten- 
tion that the police interfered to disperse the crowd. 
The inscription was effaced, but it was renewed dur- 
ing the night, and it is said that all the churches had 
a similar inscription on their walls, 

Poisonous Nature of Efflevia from the Dead.—Mr. 
Mackinnon, M. P., at a meeting respecting burials in 
towns, stated the following facts:—‘A lady having 
died, her body was a in a coffin, upon which 
was nailed a plate, describing her virtues, age, and 
station in life. The nails fastening this plate were 
unfortunately so long, that they passed through the 
wood and lead of the coffin, which caused the effluvia 
of the body to escape, and the gas proved of so nox- 
ious a nature that four of the deceased’s daughters, 
who inhaled it, while repining over the coffin, died 
within a fortnight afterwards, 


Death of Dr. Houston.—Dr. Houston, the well 
known reporter for the U. 8S. Senate, died in New 
York on Tuesday, from the effects of hemorrhage on 
the lungs. 


Cure Dysentery.— A wine glass full of fresh 
melted butter, without salt, addi ten or fifteen 
drops of laudanum, has been known, in very many in- 
stances, to cure the above complaint, when the lives 
of patients have been despaired of by physicians. If 
the fresh butter cannot be had, by melting any other 
kind, gradually, before a fire, the salt will settle at 
the bottom of the vessel. It should be taken entirely 
in — state—just so that it can readily be swal- 

Ww 


The Effects of Cholera upon the Brandy Market.—B 
reference to the customs bills of entry for the mon 
of July last, it will be found that the increased quan- 
ty of foreign brandy, upon which the bag | has been 
paid, amounts to 29,000 gallons, or nearly 100 gallons 
per diem beyond the average of former years. This 
extraordinary increase is traced to the substitution, 
by a large number of the ic, of brandy diluted 
with water with their instead of malt liquors. 
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Northampton Water Cure, 
ELECTRICITY AND HYDROPapyy 
Electricity, 
MeRed, bay 
Y10logjeg) 
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hu. 
positive re ma 
emanations from the cuticular surface, indent 
health, or the nature and symptoms of disease td 
That in all cases where the wrist, stomach or } 
are in electro-positive state, (however disturber 
there is hope of cure; but when the Parts Of the bog. 
alluded to are in the electro-negative state, Hyq,, 
thy can afford no relief. Tato. 
not the results of his p 
vinced the 
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philosophical and scientific demonstrations ae 
correctness by Prof. Means* of Ga., and Mr. it 
of England, and the faets and corroborative testin, 

adduced by Dr. Forbes, Mr. Smee, and others shoul 
be sufficient to convince the most sceptical, * " 

Gratefully appreciating the credit so gonoroy, 
awarded for his success as a Diagnostic and Hyin! 
pathic Practitioner, by a discerning public, gn4 the 
gratitude evinced by those whom he has had :j, 
pleasure to relieve of their complaints, the undersj 
ed will endeavor to merit the confidence of llth, 
may afford him an unity to effect a cure, by his 
original and phé ical mode of practice, . 

The Northampton Water-Cure is pleasantly situate, 
near Bensonville, on the west bank of Licking W,:,, 
or Mill River, about two and a half miles -from 4, 
centre of the town. It is conveniently arranged vid 

ors, separate ing and dressing rooms, for, 
ies and gentlemen, well ventilated and conveniently 
furnished lodging rooms, and a variety of baths abun. 
dantly supplied with water, which, for purity nd 
adaptedness to water-cure purposes, is unsum, 
by that of any other water-cnre establishment jp 
this country. A new and commodious building has 
just been completed, containing a spacious dining hal) 
and pleasant Todging rooms, which with the muir 
building will accommodate from 50 to 60 patients, 4 
Gymnasium connected with the establishment affonis 
an agreeable’ and healthy in-door exercise, Th, 
scenery in this vicinity is picturesque and romantiy, 
There is a variety of pleasant walks, sufficiently». 
tired to allow the patients to enjoy their rmbia 
without being exposed to public gaze or obseryatios, 

Among the complaints which are here success{y}!y 
treated are, Headache, or tendency of blood to the 
head, cold extremities, general and nervous debility, 
Bronchitis, Pulmonary Affections, Liver Complaint, 
Jaundice, acute and chronic inflammation of the boy. 
els, Piles, Dyspepsia, nervous and spinal affections, 
Inflammatory and Chronic Rheumatism, Neuralgi:, 
Sciatica, Lame Limbs, Paralysis, Fevers, Salt Rheun, 
Scrofulous and Erysipelas Humors. 

All persons who visit this establishment fora coune 
of treatment should furnish themselves with thr 
comfortables, three woollen blankets, one or two lin. 
en, and three cotton sheets, two pillow cases, sixo | 
eight crash towels, some well-worn linen to cut for | 
fomentations, an old cloak, an umbrella, and a pair © 
slippers. ; 


TERMS. 


For treatment and board, from $5.50 to $9.00 pe 
week, payable weekly. For a patient (from choive or 
the nature of his complaint) occupying a room alo 
on the first and second floors, $9.00—with a room. 
mate, $6.50. For one alone on the third floor, $8.50 
with a room-mate, $5.50. 

Patients requiring extra attention, or fire in ther 
rooms, (except for swathing purposes,) will furnish 
their own nurses and fuel, or pay an extra price. For 
patients receiving treatment at home, $1.00 per week, ~ 

Terms for examination, from $2.00 to $5.00. Pos- 
paid letters, with one dollar enclosed, soliciting «- 
vice, will receive attention. Corresponding patient / 
should be particular in stating their last treatment ani _ 
its effect. DAVID RUGGLES. 

Northampton, Mass., 1849. 

N. B. Visitors to the establishment, from the Eat, © 
West, or South, can take the cars of the Connecticu’ [ 
River Railroad at Springfield. Carriages will alway | 
be in readiness at the Northampton depot to convey © 
them hither. That the sick and nervous may not le | 
disturbed after retiring, visitors arriving in the eve- 
ning train are requested to take lodgings at a hote. 


* Says Prof. Means—‘ The human blood, in 4 nor 
mal and healthy condition of the system, is in a pos- 
tive state, which is constantly maintained by the # 
tivity of the generating sources within—an cw 
generally passing off in silence, from the cuticuld 
surface, so that out of 356 experimente made by Mi 
Hemmer, of England, upon the “ uncovered skit, 
322 indicated the presence of positive electrict!. § 
This surplusage of the fluid upon the surface, we be 
lieve to be indispensable to the healthy condition « 
the whole animal economy, and that when, froma) [ 


cause, it is diminished, or ceases, diseased action ® ~~ 


sues.’ See Address, delivered before the Media 
College of Georgia, at the opening of its annus 
sion, Nov. 3, 1847, by A. Means, A. M., M. D, Pre 
fessor of Chemistry and Pharmacy, and Professt ¢ 
Physical Science in Emory College, Ga., p. 25. 

Dr. John Forbes, editor of the British and Fors 
Medical Review, in an able article on the condi 
and function of the skin, says—* Perhaps ther * |— 
scarcely any disease in which the function of & 7 
skin is not, to some extent, deranged. ‘To what 
tent, physicians have not bestowed sufficient pains ® 
learn ; nor have they been accustomed to give mu@ | 
attention to this part, in the practical investigation ® 
diseases. bd bd be Physiology teaches ¥ 77 
that it is the vehicle for conveying out of the sy® 9% 
a large amount of matter, as well solid as liquid; © 
and practical experience exhibits it as the chime ~ 
through which the materies morbi in many instans 
and th 
exit.’ 

Dr. Hollick, on the subject of electricity, —— 
‘There is no agent that affects the body more,» 7 
naturally and artificially.’ See his work ~ 
ropathy, published in Philadelphia in 1547, P- oi 

The following extract is from an intaresting rx 
on Electricity, copied by the N. Y. Journal * vl 
merce from a foreign Scientific Review : ‘1 © ™ 
pretend to soy that a deficiency of electricity = 
occur fn one part of the human body, and an si 
in some other part, for a time, and that this my 
be the cause of disease, and a restoration of the wn 
ibrium the cure; I think this most likely, and tet? 
is upon this principle, in a great measure, pane 
wonderful effects of electro-magnetism, In the e 
disease, are to be exploined. It is certain the’ ms 
our electrical machines are most activaly produ 
we all feel most vigorous, Our nervous Sy* oi 
then most firm; our digestive organs most 
our minds most clear.’ ae 

The London Sun, alluding to the discover! Ba 
taic electricity by Alfred Smee, Surgeon elect | 
of England, says—‘ By a test which he terms nati 
voltaic, he has satisfied himself that the te™m™ ae 
of the sensor nerves are positive poles o ‘segs 
circuit, while the muscular substance 1s - ue 
pole. The sensor nerves are the telegrap ne 
carry the sensation to the brain, and the “ x 
rry back the volition to the muscles. 


Tribune, April 7, 1849. 
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i EMOIRS of Fowell Buxton, 
510 pp. Price $1 75. z 
A Tribute for we se ae W. f 
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S. Brown—1 vol. 12 mo.—228 pp- Price 
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